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long shall 
it bib? 


Lincoln had a good answer. 
“Long enough,” he drawled, 
“to reach from his body to 


the ground.” 


HAT seems like a good rule 
, apply to 4 business- It 
ought to be big enough to do the 
job it is intended to do. 

Have you ever thought about 
the size of a company— what 
makes it big or small? 

It isn’t the directors and it isn’t 
the stockholders—but the public. 
No business grows, and keeps 0” 
growing, unless it meets the peo- 
ple’s needs and renders 4 worth- 
while service at @ fair price- 

The Bell Syste™ has developed 
along those lines for overt fifty 
years. It has grown as the nation 
has grown. It has to be big to pro- 
vide efficient, adequate telephone 
service to 127 ,000,000 people. 
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WILDWOOD MAJESTY 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


channel of Flag Creek, one of the tidal estuaries 

that invade the mouldering yet tender gloom of the 
great delta of the Santee River, the stars were still bril- 
liant overhead, and there was no sound save the weird 
intoning of the barred owls, aware that daybreak was at 
hand. Landing on Holly Ridge, I made my way through 
the dusky but familiar woods to a station near the borders 
of the great delta swamp. It was late March in the Caro- 
lina coastal country, and I had come out before dawn 
to call up a wild gobbler in order that I might observe 
him, not merely as he is, but as he is when the rapturous 
season of mating and of love has transformed him from 
the shy lurker in the dim solitudes to the truly bold and 
magnificent king of the wilderness. 

Coming to a great fallen log overrun with smilax and 
jasmine vines, I stationed myself behind this shield to 
await developments. By that time a wan day was break- 
ing, suffusing the lonely swamp with pearly lights. At 
all other times one of the most silent of the children of 
the forest, at the beginning of the mating season the gob- 
bler will gobble at daylight from his roost, will even 
strut up and down a limb, and will fly to a call. But 
the nicest human psychology must be used in alluring his 
wildwood majesty. The gobbler is a great aristocrat; he 
is an instinctive patrician. He desires what perhaps most 
men truly desire: to be allured by a lost princess, a timid 
enchantress, a creature instinct with mystery and shadowy 
avoidance. If the call is too bold and obvious; if it is 
repeated too often; if its note has not the X-quality, the 
great bird will not come—not so much because he is 
afraid as because he is disgusted. A good call will hint 
of sorcery, and will utter unutterable things. For that 
reason I call mine “Miss Seduction”, and with her help 
I rarely have any trouble in bringing this most wary and 
splendid bird close to me. 

As the light broadened, dark clouds of red-winged 
blackbirds passed overhead; woodducks fleeted by on 
whistling wings; a cardinal’s note sounded. Then, high 
in the glimmering heavens, a Cooper’s hawk gave a 
screaming call. This was immediately answered by a 
gobbler in the swamp, about a quarter of a mile from 
me. From that moment it seemed that the mournful 
reaches of the vast swamp held nothing but wild turkeys. 
I know that I distinguished the gobbling of at least five 
distinct birds. It was not yet time to call. Possessed 
with a dignity befitting royalty, they will not come to 
ground until they are ready;-and the time to win them to 
you from the trees is just when they are coming down 
anyhow. It was fascinating, waiting there with the prime- 
val world about me, and with nature not much changed 
from the days when the Seminoles roamed these same 


AS I pushed my little cypress canoe up the choked 


wilds or from the days when Columbus came. From any- 
thing savoring of artificialty, anything suggesting the in- 
cursion of man, the deep swamp on every side for miles 
was wholly free. I might have been in the morasses of 
Rhodesia, or in the jungles of the Amazon. 

The strident and utterly wild chorus of gobbling abated 
somewhat; and now the light was clear enough for me 
to see a great distance, and to discern objects in the trees 
outlined against the radiant sky. At last I saw one 
gobbler on a cypress, black against the dawning; then 
another on a massive limb of a big pine. Watching them, 
I touched my call, which, heard by a man at two hundred 
yards, will be heard by a wild turkey for half a mile. 
The effect of the pleading note was almost instantaneous. 
Both gobblers straightened up, peered, listened, and then 
gobbled magnificently. One of them, a little off balance, 
tried to strut as he paraded on a limb. I knew that at 
least one of them would come to me. But I waited full 
five minutes before calling again. At the soft pathos of 
the lone and tender note, one of the birds immediately 
launched himself into flight, heading as straight for me 
as if he had been drawn by a magnet; he was drawn by 
the most powerful magnet in the world—the mating in- 
stinct. 

There may be in wild nature more superb spectacles 
than a full grown wild gobbler in flight; but that at least 
completely satisfies the heart with its native power, its 
ponderous grace, its thrilling precision and triumphant 
beauty. On he came. Two hundred yards from me he 
set his wide and swarthy wings, volplaned hurtling out 
of the heavens, headed downward, banked, and came to 
earth in a little natural arena of tiny canes not thirty 
yards from me. On alighting from any kind of flight, a 
wild turkey is likely to stand absolutely statuesque for 
some time, making sure of his environment, making sure 
that no enemies are near. So this gobbler stood motion- 
less in the sumptuous glory of his full nuptual plumage. 
The feathers of his body were a brilliant metallic bronze, 
with red, green and gold reflections, all softly shimmering. 
His beautiful long tail was chestnut-colored, with reddish 
lights glinting in it, and barred black. His beard hung 
full eight inches over his arching breast. His legs and 
feet were red. But the mere physical description of him 
approaches but faintly a just appraisal of his size, beauty 
and regal presence, fully to appreciate which a man must 
feel and see. The power to convey what he senses is 
hardly his. 

There stood this lover of the wildwoods, looking with 
eager yet poised and dignified longing for the enchantress 
who had allured him. Before he moved, the second 
gobbler came winging magnificently through the dusky 
cypresses and tupelos, coming to the ground not twenty 
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feet away from the first bird. Here, I knew, were rival 
cavaliers for a lady’s favor. And what I expected soon 
happened. With certain warlike preliminaries, the two 
great birds, with an instinct as ancient as life itself, began 
a furious combat, their royal bodies thudding together 
with onset, their long spurs brought cruelly into play. 
After a few moments the smaller antagonist yielded the 
field, whereupon the big gobbler stepped forward expec- 
tantly for his prize of the tournament. Now, I have seen 
disgust on the human countenance; but nothing that 
equalled the expression on the face of that old wildwood 
victor when, expecting a Queen of Love and Beauty, he saw 
me. With a jerking run he dashed from me, took wing, and 
soon was lost among the glimmering trees of the swamp. 

Nearly all birds have the power to rise instantly from 
the ground; but it has been my observation that the wild 
turkey’s weight is so great that he has to taxi first, like an 
airplane. The grouse hurtles wildly from the ground, in 
high gear; and the wild duck does the same thing from 
the water. But the turkey always has to have a little 
momentum of being under way before he can take the air. 

Not once but scores of times I have thus called wild 
turkeys to me in order to study their appearance and their 
behavior. And the thrill of seeing one of these grand old 
patricians in his wilderness home never wanes. 

While, in positively amazing fashion, the whitetail deer 
will often thrive close to civilization, it is not so with the 
wild turkey. It is true that this splendid bird may now 
be found in the wilder mountains of several of the eastern 
states, notably Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia; 
and while I have seen the birds in these places, rarely 
have I found them to be of the true wild strain. Many 
of them have been raised in captivity by game commis- 
sions, and then liberated; some of them have interbred 
with the roving tame turkeys of the mountaineers. Most 
of them have a good deal of white and gray in their 
plumage, and they have lost some of the scintillating 
wariness, some of the patrician elegance that we always 
should justly associate with the true wild turkey. Indeed, 
if you are seeking the real thing, you will hardly find it 
short of the great swamps of the deep South. That is 
true turkey-gobbler land. There this magnificent species 
still reigns in regal superiority and in original nobility 
of blood and bearing. 

When William Bartram, the famous Philadelphia natu- 
ralist, traveled through the South in the year 1760, often 
camping in the wildwoods, he reports that his morning 
slumbers were regularly broken by “ye din of ye wild 
turkeys, which makes ye forest resound for hundreds of 
miles around.” Despite the exaggerated credit that he 
gives his sense of hearing, wild turkeys were then abun- 
dant throughout eastern North America, from Ontario to 
the Gulf. Thomas Morton, writing in Massachusetts in 
1632, tells us: “Turkies there are, which divers times in 
great flocks have sallied by our doors.” He asked the 
Indians what numbers they found in the woods, and they 
answered, “neent metawna”—more than they could count. 
William Wood, writing of Massachusetts of about the 
same period as Morton, says: “The Turkey is a very large 
bird withal. He hath the use of his long legs so ready 
that he can run as a Dogge, and fly as well as a goose. 
The price of a good turkey-cock is four shillings; and he 
is well worth it, for he may be in weight forty pounds.” 

Existing in early colonial days in almost incredible 
numbers, in flocks which sometimes numbered more than 
a hundred, by the beginning of the nineteenth century this 
noble bird was practically exterminated from the New 
England States, and, indeed, from the greater part of its 
range in the East. The last wild turkey seen in Massa- 
chusetts was in 1850. However, in the National Capital, 
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as late as 1834, wild turkeys could be bought for five 
cents apiece! Audubon, in his Travels, describes vast 
flocks swimming the Arkansas River. 

I recall a very unusual experience with a gobbler that 
chose swimming as his method of escape. It was in a 
time of flood, when all the delta country was submerged 
to a depth of nearly twenty feet. At the time I was out 
in a boat to try to rescue some stock. In the middle of 
the delta, with the mainland a mile away in either direc- 
tion, there is a high pine ridge; and toward this I di- 
rected my course. As I drew near, I saw that it was still 
out of water, and that it was peopled by a host of pro- 
miscuous refugees: wild hogs, a deer, innumerable swamp 
rabbits, some of my cattle, and one superb old wild 
gobbler. The stretch of high land exposed was some two 
hundred yards long. As I landed, the creatures wild and 
semi-wild made way for me, but few plunged into the 
flood except two old bucks of the seagoing variety, who 
straightway headed for the far-off mainland. The gobbler 
walked with wary dignity to the far tip of the ridge, where 
I saw him step stealthily behind a huge pine in the edge 
of the brimming tide. As he did not take wing as I drew 
near, I thought I had an excellent chance to be a hero by 
catching a wild turkey alive. 

Down on my stomach I crawled up to the pine. Still 
there was no sign of the gobbler’s having moved. With 
infinite caution I peered round the giant bole of the tree, 
first on one side and then on the other. He was not there. 
Looking off over the affluent rupture of the tawny freshet, 
I saw the great bird swimming away. He either thought 
it safer to swim or else he did not care to risk the long 
flight to the mainland. However, from that same ridge, in 
time of flood, I have seen a wild gobbler pitch out of a 
giant pine and fly the whole distance to the mainland. 
In all studies of wildlife, it seems to me that far too 
little account is taken of the extraordinary variation in 
individuals of the same species. The turkey that made 
that heroic flight simply had the strength and the temerity 
to do it. I find the children of nature of the same species 
subject to about as much variation as I find in races of 
mankind. No two are exactly alike; and probably they 
do not think and feel alike either. For that reason I 
always am prepared to be surprised, even by the most 
familiar birds and animals; and it is this iridescence of 
behavior that lends to all life much of the charm that is 
due to originality and differing qualities. 

Of the characteristics of the original wild turkey it is 
possible to speak with assurance; for we have Audubon’s 
great pictures to guide us. And in the deep swamps of 
Dixieland the true wild turkey has not changed his appear- 
ance since that matchless naturalist found him in his 
primeval state. As to weight, the mature wild gobbler, 
who will live to be twenty years old, rarely goes over 
twenty pounds. I have weighed one of twenty-three 
pounds, but he was in every sense an exceptional bird. 
Beards often appear in hens as well as in gobblers. The 
old gobblers grow prodigious spurs, and often they grow 
as many as two or even three beards. As to contour, 
the mature wild turkey is, especially when on the alert, 
with all his feathers drawn in, a comparatively slender 
bird; and always impresses the observer with his hair- 
trigger wariness and his masterly grace. As to color, the 
head is distinctly blue. So vividly iridescent is the 


plumage that the color of a wild turkey will vary greatly 
according to the position and the light in which he is seen. 
I have long noticed that when a flock is approaching, all 
the birds look startlingly black; when moving away, €s- 
pecially if sunlight be upon them, they look a tawny, al- 
most a silver, gray. By remembering this fact, the observer 
in the wildwoods can tell at a great distance whether tur- 
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keys are approaching him or are retreating from him. 

We are accustomed to think of most wild game as 
equally wary; but, really, the different kinds vary greatly 
in their degree of alertness; and certain individuals of a 
species are far more peering, suspicious, and tiptoey than 
others. Some creatures depend on certain senses for their 
protection; thus the whitehall deer counts on his nose to 
know—relying on his eyes only in a secondary fashion— 
as they are completely outclassed by the wild sensitiveness 
of his nose and his ears. While sitting motionless in the 
forest, with the wind blowing from a buck to me, I have 





His Wildwood Majesty, the Wild Turkey, does not thrive close to civilization. 
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its carrion a full mile away; but I have had wild turkeys 
undisturbed by the fact that I was walking within three 
hundred yards of them. And for their full power of vision 
they seem very dependent upon good light, whereas a deer 
can apparently see as well in the black dark as in sunlight. 

Wild turkeys have a regular range. Sometimes this is 
of great extent, but they usually make a daily round of it. 
If the observer knows the country, and can plot this 
range, he is certain to get a chance to see the great birds. 
On my plantation I have repeatedly seen turkeys simply 
by waiting at a certain hour at a certain place. I just 





Photograph by Elizabeth 


Because of this, 


birds of the true wild strain are today found chiefly in the great swamps of the Deep South. There 
is true turkey-gobbler land. There this magnificent species still reigns in regal superiority and in 


original nobility of blood and bearing. 


more than once had an antlered monarch walk up to 
within fifteen feet of me. Had I made a sound, or had 
the wind been in his favor, he would hardly have come 
within sight. Under conditions favorable to the carrying 
of a scent, a deer can wind a man at a half-mile. 

But the wild turkey apparently never uses his nose—at 
least not for his own protection. While lying beside an old 
pine log in the wildwoods, I have had a whole flock of 
magnificent birds parade down the log past me, not one de- 
tecting my presence. But had I moved or made a sound, the 
case would have been entirely different. The wild turkey is 
all ears and eyes. I think his eyes are as keen as those of 
any bird; but he does not have the amazing range of vision 
of the birds of prey and the scavengers. A vulture can see 





The above photograph was made at Sea Island, Georgia. 


happened to know where they were due at a specified time. 
There is hardly a commuter who takes the 5:15 who will 
be more punctual than these kings and queens of the 
wilderness. Like most living things, they hanker after 
the place where they were born; and unless greatly dis- 
turbed, will commonly be found near the ancient hearth- 
stone. I have known an unmolested flock to roost night after 
night in the same trees, and sometimes on the same limbs. 

As they go to roost in the twilight, and come to ground 
at daybreak, not many naturalists have had the opportu- 
nity to study closely their roosting habits. It happens 


that a good part of my life has been spent in the wild- 
woods, in good turkey country, adjacent to the 
(Continuing on page 


great 


river-swamps that are their 532) 
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THE TRAGEDY OF BANDON 


A Little Oregon Seacoast Town Suffers One of the 


Most Tragic Fire 


Disasters in Years 


By STEWART H. HOLBROOK 


Photographs by the Author 


T EIGHT o'clock on the evening of September 26, 
A a brush fire entered the outskirts of Bandon, Oregon, 
and five seething hours later this little city of 1,800 
population was a black and smoking memory. The known 
dead number eleven, a week after the disaster, and several 
persons are as yet unaccounted for. The damage to per- 
sonal and real property is estimated at $3,000,000. 
Bandon is as desolate today as was Hinckley, Minnesota, 
on that tragic day in September, 1894, or as was Cloquet, 
in the same state, in October, 1918, when the red fire 
demon struck. The Oregon town has thus been added to 
the list of classic and tragic victims of forest fire. 
Yet the Bandon disaster, 
though having its origin far 
back in the forest, could 


To many minds, the greatest tragedy of forest fires is 


saw Bandon’s movie addicts packed into a theatre to view 
a film captioned “Thirty-Six Hours to Live.” 

By now it was dark outside, And suddenly, on the south- 
east side of town, in the residential district, a spurt of 
flame shot up into the night. So sudden was this burst of 
fire, rising to a great height, roaring and crackling, that 
for a brief moment the folks in homes along Eleventh 
Street thought it an apparition, or possibly a meteor. 

With sirens open the Bandon fire trucks roared through 
town to the spot. Here was a wide road, the place to stop 
the coming flames if they could be stopped anywhere. But 
the water seemed to have no effect on the blazing, snap- 
ping gorse, none of it more 
than six feet high. 


In an instant the fire had 








hardly be called just a for- 
est fire. It was rather the 
victim of a gorse fire; and 
gorse, or furze, is a hand- 
some shrub, native to Ire- 
land but not to the Oregon 
coast. I will go into the 
somewhat ironic history of 
this gorse a little further on. 


The tragedy came on a 
Saturday. The sun _ that 
brought morning to Bandon 
on that day had a tinge of 
red in it. That meant smoke 
in the air, and Bandon folk 
knew that slash fires had 
been burning for several 
days back in the hills on 
nearby Bear Creek. But 
they thought nothing of it. 
There had been one goodly 


in the loss of valuable timber, of rich soil, of scenic mas- 
pieces. Seldom are human lives, cozy homes, business, 
industry, even whole communities prominent in the pic- 
ture of destruction by the Red Menace. 


Yet, on September 26, the little seacoast town of 
Bandon, Oregon, with a population of less than two thou- 
sand, was caught without warning in a swirl of flame and 
smoke and destroyed. Eleven lives were lost, several 
are as yet unaccounted for. The damage to personal and 
real property exceeded $3,000,000. 


Strange as it may seem, the loss in timber, in soil, in 
scenic masterpieces was practically negative. Start- 
ing in the slash burnings of loggers and farmers, 
the fire attracted little attention, particularly in Bandon. 
Around Bandon there are no forests. But suddenly 
something happened, something that no one expected, 
no one was prepared to meet. In exactly four and one 
half hours Bandon lay in ruins, with its entire population 
—except those who were caught by the flames— pushed 
into the sea. Mr. Holbrook was in the ruins of the little 
town before its ashes had cooled, and his story is dra- 


leaped across broad Elev- 
enth Street, shooting tongues 
of flame fifty feet and more 
into the air, spitting off oily 
gobs that turned into balls 
of fire. A line of hose was 
burned in two before fire- 
men knew what had _hap- 
pened. 

And now, back of them, 
to the west and north, small 
fires seemed springing up 
everywhere, as though some 
devil were hurrying through 
the dark with an unseen 
torch. Another line of hose 
was burned through. Roofs 
along Eleventh Street, and 
yes, on Tenth and Ninth. 
were smouldering—but not 
smouldering long, for pres- 


September rain. Loggers 
and farmers had been burn- 
ing slash. The woods were 
full of hunters. Both activities were legal. It was a warm 
morning in the seacoast town, with the temperature climb- 
ing above 70 degrees long before noon. Of more im- 
portance was the fact that a hygrometer at a logging camp 
on Eden Ridge, not far from Bandon, showed a humidity 
reading of eight. 

Twice during the morning Bandon’s modern fire de- 
partment had made runs to vacant lots, where grass and 
shrubbery had suddenly leaped into flame. These fires may 
have been caused by a tossed match or cigarette, or it is 
even possible they were started by an ember blown in 
from the east, where the slashings were burning. 

By noon the fire department had been called a short 
way outside the city limits to protect the city water line, 
threatened by fire in the underbrush. But it wasn’t much 
of a fire. Supper passed calmly, with nothing more than 
comment that the smoke was a bit thicker. Seven o’clock 


matic and enlightening.— EDITOR. 


ently they danced with fire. 
The entire section, with 

its many fine homes, was 
doomed. From one of the homes an ambulance pulled 
away carrying a frightened woman who was to give birth 
to a child within an hour. That’s how quick the fire came 
into the city. 

Falling back, and sending out a call for all available 
men, members of the Bandon fire department made a last 
desperate stand to keep the fire from racing down a draw 
into the one-street business district. 

Meanwhile, men of the Coos Forest Fire Patrol were 
fighting to save the city reservoir. And the United States 
Coast Guard was having difficulty evacuating many people 
who lived in the west side of town. It was a trying job. 
People, especially the old folks, seemed not to understand 
that their homes were doomed and that they themselves 
were in imminent danger. The Coast Guard men had to 
“talk tough” to many oldsters to get them to pick up @ 
few personal belongings and leave. 
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The fire approaching the main highway near the doomed town of Bandon. At the left is a clump of gorse, the Irish 
shrub planted around Bandon by its founders—and which caused its destruction. 


When the fire struck the gorse growing wild and in hedges around the little seacoast town, flames leaped fifty feet or 
more in the air, as though caused by an explosion, forming walls of intense fire. 
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Nor were all of them to make it while there was time. 
Mr. and Mrs. George Williams, Bandon pioneers, died on 
their little patch of ground, Mr. Williams at the door of 
their home, his wife in the woodshed. Nine more were 
presently to meet a like fate. 

Sometime between eleven o’clock and midnight—and no 
man will ever know exactly when—the fire that had by 
now consumed nearly every home in the city swept up to 
the very rim of the bluff overlooking the business section. 
A little church went up in one burst of fiame that was re- 
flected in the proud plate glass windows of stores below 
the short hill. 

And at the same time a roaring wall of flame threw it- 
self into the heart of Bandon’s business life. Here, the 
flames roared and boomed like cannon, and they reddened 
the blanched 
faces of ‘hun- 
dreds of citi- 
zens who had 
fled from the 
residential dis- 
trict. Men 
were to tell af- 
terward that 
they had nev- 
er seen such 
an awesome 
sight before. 

There was 
no stopping. 
there was not 
even delaying 
such a fire as 


this. Singed, 
blistered and 
burned, the 
Bandon _fire- 
men fell back. 

The single 
street was 


crammed full 
of automo- 
biles and of 
people on 
foot, folks 
bent with bun- 
dles and box- 
es, and of wide-eyed children lugging cats and small dogs. 

There were three ways to go now. The road to Coquille 
was said to be open still, although one could see it was 
well lighted by the flames of barns and farmhouses, and 
lined by the spitting torches of gorse. Some of those 
trapped took that road. Another way out was to cross the 
river to the sand dunes.. The lightship tender Rose was 
already ferrying women and children, and so were two 
small tugs. The third way was down to the jetty on the 
city side of the river. 

Presently the sand dunes, across on the “cool” side, took 
on the look of a tragic picnic—swarming with moaning 
women and crying youngsters. 

But others wanted to save their automobiles. They 
couldn’t ferry these, so in a crush of jumbled traffic they 
edged their way down First Street, the only street, in the 
direction of the jetty. The fire was right at their backs, 
with firemen covering the retreat as best they could. The 
“fireproof” banks, the stores, the city hall, the theatre— 
they all roared inside like infernos, while flames shot 
out their gaping windows and crowned their roofs. 

Down the single street moved the hundred or more cars, 
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On the edge of the town an automobile camp was spared from the 
flames and served later as a relief station for Bandon’s homeless citizens. 
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with fire blistering their backs and melting the very 
tires, until they could go no further. Here they piled onto 
a narrow strip of beach, some of them into the tide, but 
the last ones didn’t get that far. You saw them next day, 
near the end of the pavement, and they were cruel carica- 
tures of the latest streamlined models. 

Down both sides of the street the buildings lighted up, 
one after the other, and when the hundreds of refugees 
got to the little beach, there was nothing ahead of them 
but the jetty and the Pacific Ocean. 

Soon the jetty was swarming with people who found the 
piles of rock to be warm, but not hot, to the hand’s touch. 
Red embers beat them with fire, and overhead, carried by 
the strange wind, went flaming pieces of boards, and even 
whole sections of roof. Onto the narrow beach piled other 
hundreds, the 
cars they had 
just abandon- 
ed already 
smoking. 
There was 
driftwood on 
this beach, 
some of it 
fair-sized logs, 
and the fran- 
tic, hurrying 
folk had no 
sooner reach- 
ed the sand 
and shallow 
water than the 
driftwood _be- 
gan to blaze. 

That’s how 
hot it was at 
the end of 
First Street, 
and you can 
see the marks 
there _ today, 
three days af- 
terward. Log 
upon log, 
once bleached 
white by the 
tides, now 
black from fire. Here was drama! Crouching behind these 
barriers of near-tinder, with their knees in the sand or 
shallow water, men and women could go no further. 
They had to stay here, or drown, and they must have 
prayed that Bandon would not take long in burning. Again 
and again the driftwood broke out in flame, and the soft 
hands of a score of women were cruelly torn by the 
gravel they scooped up and threw over the protecting and 
dangerously dry logs. 

These crouching figures, with the very hairs on their 
heads being singed, could have seen, if they were watching, 
the very last gallant stand of their fire department at the 
end of First Street. Hose after hose was burned away, 
and finally the tires on the truck melted away in a black 
ooze. 

Bandon had burned to the ground. 

Over on the sand dunes, across the river, were the 
hundreds who had crossed in boats, while one woman re- 
mained aboard to give birth to a girl. 

The eighteen miles of road to Coquille, county seat, were 
filled with other refugees, in cars and afoot, and they had 
no need of lanterns. 
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And up in the now cooling 
and blackening residence dis- 
trict lay the bodies of eleven 
Bandon folk. 

Bandon had burned to the 
ground. It had burned, so far 
as the business district was con- 
cerned, within the brief space 
of an hour. The whole tragedy, 
from the time fire first flared up 
on the edge of town, until the 
last business block was gutted, 
occupied less than five hours. 
Five hours of seething hell. 

Following the fire, as is usu- 
ally the case, there were wild 
rumors of incendiarism; but un- 
til it is proved otherwise, most 
will hold to the theory of slash 
fires as the origin of the catas- 
trophe. They may have been the 
slashings of loggers or of farm- 
ers, or of both; and they 
burned along sullenly for days, 
traveling on their belly, as they 
say, attracting little attention. 
And then, when all the factors 
were right—the humidity, the 
wind and the temperature, in the 
importance named—then, every- 
thing was logically set for exactly what happened. 

The slash fires merged, so to speak, somewhere along 
Bear Creek. Bear Creek is east of Bandon. An east wind 
blew stronger and then, as it grew, the fire made its own 
wind, for the wind was too slow of itself. 

Around Bandon there is no forest. There are trees, here 
and there, small second-growth; and there are open farm 
lands. And scattered wildly all over this land is the gorse. 





What remained of Bandon’s residential district after the disaster. 
flames first struck with such violence that people were forced to run for their lives. 
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A view along Bandon’s main street after the tragedy. 
the fire that within the brief space of an hour the business district was wiped out. 
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So intense was the fury of 


When fire got into the goodly sized clumps of this shrub, 
which grew larger and thicker nearest town, that was 
when, as eye-witnesses said, fire seemed to explode out of 
the evening quiet. From that time on, it was little more 
than a race with death to the sand dunes and the jetty. 


Now, about this gorse, or furze, also called “Irish 
Hedge.” Back in 1873, George “Lord” Bennett, one of 
the founders of Bandon, which he named for his home in 

Bandon, Ireland, imported some 
of the shrubs from the old coun- 
try. Planted on the Oregon coast, 
they soon lined the streets and 
filled the vacant lots of the town; 
and they “went wild” with a 
vengeance. 


The plant is spiny and forms 
spiny cushions, six to eight feet 
above the ground. Within these 
cushions are dry and dead twigs. 
When they burn they produce a 
terrible fire, even in the wettest 
weather. The ferocity of the fire 
is undoubtedly enhanced by an 
oily substance in the leaves. 

It is told by old-timers on the 
Oregon coast—and Bandon’s fire 
department vows it also — that 
flames from the gorse will shoot 
up to a height of 100 or more 
feet. When warm days and a 
humidity low of eight came to 
Bandon, the “Irish Hedge” was 
ready to become walls of intense 
fire. As for the speed of their 
burning, the eleven bodies should 
be proof enough. With the gorse 
menace eliminated, a new and 
better Bandon will, phoenixlike, 
arise. 


It was here the 





Looking into the new Joshua Tree National Monument, in the Colorado Desert of Southern California. 
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JOSHUA TREE FOREST 


THE MOST RECENT OF THE NATIONAL MONUMENT FAMILY 


By Robert O. Foote 


the word “forest” to designate a waste place, the 

term “desert forest” may seem a misnomer. Yet there 
are desert forests, and one of them, on the Colorado Desert 
of Southern California, has just received official recogni- 
tion, through the creation by Presidential Proclamation, of 
one of the country’s largest National Monuments. 

Desert forests may consist of many different sorts of trees. 
The nearest in conformation to the more familiar forests 
are those of juniper. Then there are the native fan-leaf palm 
forests of this same Colorado Desert. The cacti forest is 
not tall but it is more impenetrable than the densest of 
tropic jungles. There are smoke-tree forests, looking like 
a cloud on the horizon. And there are Joshua tree forests, 
such as astonish with their gaunt, angular limbs the tourist 
crossing the desert by train or motor for the first time. 

This newest of National Monuments includes all these 
various desert forests within its huge area of nearly a mil- 
lion acres. But chiefly it is noted for its Joshua trees, and 
therefore has been designated the Joshua Tree National 
Monument. It is designed to become a place where all 
desert flora and fauna will have a refuge. 

That such protection should be deemed necessary for a 
stretch of waste land roughly fifty miles across, will seem 
surprising to residents of other sections. But Southern 
Californians who have watched the desert slowly hacked 
away by settlements upon every spot susceptible to irriga- 
tion, who have seen the desert plants and flowers heedlessly 


the one accepts again the long obsolete use of 


destroyed by motor loads of Sunday trippers, and who 
know the healing power of the desert for the human spirit, 
rejoice that a little of it is to be kept intact. 

First to recognize the need for such desert conservation 
and to arouse public sentiment was an elderly Pasadena 
woman, Mrs. Sherman Hoyt, known lovingly as “the friend 
of the desert.” She is a person of wealth and assured posi- 
tion,—what Time would call very much a social registerite, 
whose active brain would not allow her to settle back to a 
life of indolent uselessness. It was Mrs. Hoyt who first 
began to acquaint other sections with the fascinating vegeta- 
tion of the California deserts, through large exhibits which 
she sent to New York, Boston and London. She it was who 
by personal interviews so interested President Roosevelt in 
the particular section she sought to preserve in its native 
state, that he became enthusiastic for the project and pushed 
it through. 

The Joshua Tree National Monument lies chiefly in River- 
side County, and partly in San Bernardino County, Cali- 
fornia. It extends from the desert hamlet of Twenty-Nine 
Palms, south to Mecca, west to Garnet, then north into the 
Morongo Valley and eastward to Twenty-Nine Palms. This 
is an almost entirely unpopulated area of 825,340 acres, yet 
it is within one hundred miles of a population of 2,000,- 
000 people. 

In giving this large area National Monument status, little 
other serviceableness has been trampled upon. The mining 
prospects are insignificant, what little agricultural resources 
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exist are officially termed submarginal, there is no grazing and only 
slight cultivation of crops, no timber in the commercial sense, no pow- 
er or irrigation possibilities beyond the fact that the Southern Califor- 
nia aqueduct from the Colorado River crosses the Monument, no sport 
except a little shooting of game birds. A real waste, it would seem. 
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Panamint Valley. While the geologic history of 
the Colorado Desert is rather obscure, govern- 
ment reports declare there is sedimentary evi- 
dence that in pre-Cambrian time and all through 
Paleozoic and Mesozoic times, the region alter- 


Yet not wasted. An ever increasing group of nature lovers knows nately submerged and emerged. Volcanic ac- 
that in the desert is the same beauty as in the evergreen forest, perhaps 
even a more entrancing beauty. John C. Van Dyke, the first poet in 
prose to call the deserts the breathing spaces of the world, wrote 
long ago: 

“The sandy wastes, the arid lands, the porphyry mountain peaks 
may be thought profitless places for pilgrimages, but how often have 
you and I found beauty in neglected marshes, in wintry forests, in 
barren hillsides! The love of Nature is after all an acquired taste. 
One begins by admiring the Hudson River landscape and ends by 
loving the desolation of Sahara. . . . The desert has gone a-begging 
for a word of praise these many years.” 

While the new Joshua Tree National Monument is on the Colorado 
Desert, it really goes into the low mountains which give over into the 
Mojave. Both of these deserts, taken as a whole, constitute a series of 
lake basins separated by mountains. The Colorado, the smaller of the 
two, is a single one of these ancient basins, whereas the Mojave num- 
bers several basins, such as Death Valley, Antelope Valley and 
























Embracing more than 800,000 acres of unpopulated desert 

country, yet within a hundred miles of a population of 

more than 2,000,000 people, the new Monument will serve 

as a great recreation area as well as a laboratory for desert 

flora and fauna. Above, at right, an outstanding example 
of the Joshua Tree, so named by the Mormons. 


tivity started perhaps as early as the middle of the Mesozoic era and 
was followed in Tertiary times by deposition of sediments and exten- 
sive faulting and folding. During Quaternary time there has been 
great erosion of the surrounding mountains and deposition of the 
eroded materials in the lower levels. The Colorado Desert consists 
of the Salton Basin and surrounding territory, and the Joshua Tree 
National Monument is toward the northwestern corner of this basin. 

Various mountain ranges, not high, like the Cottonwood, Little San 
Bernardino, Eagle, Coxcomb, Palen, Little Maria and Maria Moun- 
tain, separate the region from the Mojave Desert, but as they are more 
or less parallel ranges with the axes north and south, they allow rather 
free migration, for plants as well as man, (Continuing on page 530) 


A California juniper, also a familiar fig- 
ure in the landscape of the desert forest. 











Half of the entire land surface of the 
Tennessee River basin is in forests, and a 
vast area of submarginal land must be 
put back to forests. Thus, in the water- 
flow control plan of the T.V.A. it is 
the foresters’ task to build up and main- 
tain a huge sponge-like reservoir of for- 
est covered soil which will absorb and 
hold back as large a share as is possible 
of the precipitation falling on the Valley. 
The agriculturists and engineers take care 
of the water after it leaves the forest, and 
a great system of dams is being devel- 
oped, as shown on the map at right. 
This system is unique in that dams cover 


the entire watershed and are operated as 
a single unit on the basis of a single plan. 











FORESTRY AND FLOODS IN THE 


TENNESSEE VALLEY 


By EDWARD C. M. RICHARDS 


UST storms in the Prairie States and floods in 
Pennsylvania, New England and other parts of 
the country have awakened the nation as never 
before to the need of controlling the run-off of water 
and to the necessity of soil erosion prevention. It is 
now generally known that we cannot continue to have 
a fertile and prosperous America if soil erosion and 
uncontrolled water wash the land from beneath our feet. 
Of special interest in this connection is the fact that 
the progress of events has brought about a strong ten- 
dency towards closer cooperation in waterflow and ero- 
sion control work. Although in the past agricultural 
experts, soil specialists, engineers and foresters have all 
been interested in the prevention and control of both 
floods and erosion, nevertheless, for the most part, each 
group has gone its own way. Today those groups of 
technical experts are getting together, having recognized 
that control over the flow of water and the stopping of 
man-made erosion is a job which calls for united action. 
As far as attacking the problem of control over the 
flow of water is concerned, it is now widely appreci- 
ated that if the country is to be saved from the de- 
structive effects of the uncontrolled run-off of water, 
a clear-cut objective must be seen, appreciated and ac- 
cepted. This objective might be stated as follows: 
Waterflow control must include a complete coordina- 
tion and adequate protection of entire watersheds. 
Along with this should go the development and sus- 
tained use of all those natural resources found in a 
given watershed which affect the flow of water. This 
development and sustained use should be in the perma- 
nent interest of the people living on the land, as well 
as of the inhabitants of more remote regions. 
Breaking down the above statement into its two princi- 
pal points, the first, or protection aspect, brings out the 
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necessity for approaching the waterflow control program by 
starting with the entire watershed of the stream to be con- 
trolled. At this point, it should be made clear what is 
meant by a watershed. To foresters and erosion, agricul- 
tural and other engineers, a watershed means all of the 
land surface draining into a single stream. Starting from 
the tip-top of the mountains will be found a little water- 
shed drained by a single rivulet. Very quickly, however, 
the little rivulets unite to make brooks; the brooks unite to 
make creeks, and the creeks unite to make rivers. The 
watershed of a great river like the Tennessee, covering 
some 40,800 square miles of territory—approximately the 
same size as the State of Pennsylvania—includes the water- 
sheds of such major tributaries as the French Broad, the 
Holston, the Clinch-Powell, the Little Tennessee, the Hi- 
wassee, the Elk, the Buffalo, and other sizable streams. 
Standing at Paducah, Kentucky, where the Tennessee 
empties into the Ohio, one can appreciate the fact that 
every drop of water, except that which is evaporated or 
used by vegetation, falling on any part of the watershed 
of the Tennessee River, will flow past him into the Ohio 
at this point. The watershed of the Tennessee River in- 
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The forester thinks of his job in waterflow control as that of 
being the culturist of a kind of gigantic sponge composed of the 
soil and vegetative cover taken together. He knows that dense 
forest cover with thick underbrush beneath, as shown above, ab- 
sorbs and retards the run-off of rain. He also knows that young 
“brush” forests, shown at left, if protected from fire, quickly 
establish a spongy surface cover. He has found in his years of 
work that even individual trees tend to slow down the destructive 


effects of waterflow, as shown below. 
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cludes the entire land surface sloping down to Paducah, 
Kentucky. 

In the past, there has been a natural and human tendency 
on the part of foresters, agricultural experts, soil men, engi- 
neers, and others interested in control over the flow of wa- 
ter, to think only in terms of their own particular fields. 
Today, it is recognized that in attacking the problem, not 
only must entire watersheds be considered but also every 
phase of land use on such watersheds. It is the job of the 
forester to control the water on the forested areas and on 
the areas which are so steep that they cannot be used suc- 
cessfully for agriculture or other purposes than forestry. 
On the more gently sleping lands with soils suitable for 
farming, the agriculturist takes over the work of controlling 
the flow of water from the fields and terraces. In the streams 
themselves, the engineer takes charge of the flow of water 
hy means of navigation channels, dams, reservoirs, dykes 
and levees. 

But the heart 

of the matter oe: 

is that real 
waterflow 
calls for the 
united, coor- 
dinated team- 
work of all 
these special- 
ists. 

A second 
point which is 
now more ful- 
ly appreciated 
than ever be- 
fore is the 
fact that not 
only must ad- 
equate control 
over the flow 
of water cover 
entire water- 
sheds, but for 
completely 
successful con- 
trol, all forms 
of land and 
water use 
within each given watershed must be recognized as bearing 
directly upon the problem. This means that, on a given 
watershed, control necessitates a detailed study of all kinds 
of land use. Forests, farmlands which are clear-cultivated, 
and lands which are used for grazing purposes are self- 
evidently important in this connection. Today, however, 
people are realizing that the conduct of mine operations, the 
establishment and operation of drainage and irrigation proj- 
ects, the smelting of some kinds of ores, the maintenance 
and construction of highways, and even such apparently un- 
related uses as game management, fisheries management, and 
the control over mosquitoes, all have their bearing upon the 
waterflow control problem. 

It is particularly fortunate at this time that the Tennessee 
Valley Authority has been in existence long enough to have 
made a start on the problem of the control of the run-off of 
water on the watershed of a major river. Approaching the 
problem from all angles, it is the first time a united attack 
on the waterflow control problem has been attempted on 
such a scale and, therefore, it is of real interest to the people 
of the United States to learn what the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has been doing in this connection. 

The engineering phases of waterflow control in the Ten- 
nessee Valley include, as the major item, the construction 


established two nurseries. 
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To discover which forest trees and other plants could be quickly established on 
eroded gullied areas and submarginal land in the Tennessee Valley, the foresters 
The one shown above is at Clinton. 
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of a series of dams and reservoirs in the main river and in 
many of the larger tributaries. Wilson Dam is completed 
on the main river, while Wheeler, Pickwick, Guntersville 
and Chickamauga Dams are under construction. Qn the 
tributary streams, Norris Dam, on the Clinch-Powell Water- 
shed has just been completed. The dam forms a lake which 
is of enormous value as a storage reservoir. The dam has 
been built so high that practically the entire flow of the 
Clinch-Powell Rivers can be held back for many months, 
thus reducing the floods in the Tennessee River lower down. 
When completed, the engineering set-up of control in the 
Tennessee Valley will mean that the water in the main 
streams and many of the large tributaries can be held back 
or allowed to flow according to the judgment of the en- 
gineers. 

There is nothing new about the construction of dams. 
The new element in this picture is the construction of a 

complete sys- 

tem of dams 
a” covering the 
entire water- 
shed—all con- 
trolled and 
operated from 
a single head- 
quarters on 
the basis of a 
single plan. 
Quite natu- 
rally, the in- 
terest of engi- 
neers through- 
out the world 
is being in- 
creasingly fo- 
cused on the 
effectiveness of 
this set-up in 
the Tennessee: 
Valley. 

The agricul- 
tural experts 
of the Ten- 
nessee Valley 
Authority are 
concerned 
with the control of the flow of water from the more 
gently sloping lands devoted to farm crop production 
of clear-cultivated crops like corn, tobacco, cotton and 
potatoes, and land used for small grains and for pasturage- 
The prevention of erosion and the control of the flow of wa- 
ter on these lands is through a program of increasing the 
use of terraces, introduction of strip cropping, and through 
a reallocation of land to crops which may be more capable 
of slowing down the flow of water than those heretofore 
used. Grass, the small grains, and lespedeza are important 
as agricultural crops for the more sloping farmlands and 
still are of great value in waterflow and erosion control 
because they tend to hold soil in place, render it porous, 
and thus retard surface run-off. Assisted by the fertilizer 
program of the Tennessee Valley Authority, erosion control 
and control over the flow of water on the agricultural lands 
is becoming more and more a regular part of farm man- 
agement. 

The foresters of the Tennessee Valley Authority, in their 
activities dealing with the prevention of soil erosion and 
the retardation of the run-off of water, concern themselves: 
largely with the forested lands of the Valley, together with 
the lands which are not suitable for residential, industrial. 
or farm use. Such lands occur largely on the upper and. 














The development by 
the T.V.A. foresters 
of the best techniques 
for stopping erosion 
through reforestation 
is extremely interest- 
ing. First, in prepar- 
ing eroded land for 
planting, they con- 
structed small check 
dams built of stones 
and logs, shown at 
right. This proved too 
costly. Brush dams 
were then introduced. 
A simpler and more 
effective technique 
soon followed—brush 
matting wired down to 
pegs, as shown in the 


center picture. Now 
the foresters mix 
straw with brush 
and forest litter 
for a cheap and 
effective means of 
slowing down the 
run-off of surface 
water, as shown at 
bottom of the page. 
The past two and 
a half years have 
enabled the T.V.A. 
foresters to make 
studies, investiga- 
tions and demon- 
strations of a very 
practical nature, 
and today, the en- 
gineering phases of 


erosion control 
and the retarda- 
tion of the sur- 
face run-off of 
water have 
reached a posi- 
tion far more 
effective and far 
cheaper than 
the rock check 
dam era. The 
technique now 
calls for a mini- 
mum of engi- 
neering _struc- 
tures, only 
enough being 
done to prepare 
the area for 
planting, 
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steeper slopes of the hills and on the tops of the mountains. 
Land now actually in forest in the Tennessee Valley totals 
well over 13,000,000 acres, or over half of the entire land 
surface of the Tennessee River Basin. Add to this vast area 
the submarginal farm areas, which should be taken out of 
cultivation and put back into forests, and the “erosion sore 
spots’—-which are heavily-gullied areas completely de- 
stroyed for agricultural use by the removal of their top 
soil—the sum total of land area of the Valley which lies 
within the field of the activity of the forester, represents an 
empire in itself. It is the task of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority foresters, in the great game of waterflow control in 
the Valley, to see that the soil of this empire is rendered and 
maintained in as porous a condition as possible. 

The forester thinks of his job in this work as that of being 
the culturist of a kind of gigantic sponge composed of the 
soil and vegetative cover taken together. While the agricul- 
turists and engineers take care of the water as it comes down 
to the fertile lands and rivers below, the foresters’ task is to 
build up and maintain, above on the upper slopes, a huge 
sponge-like reservoir of forest covered soil which will ab- 
sorb and hold back as large a share as is possible of the 
precipitation falling on the Valley. The forest cover, in 
keeping the soil porous, allows for greater percolation and 
reduces the surface run-off. 

In the minds of engineers, floods represent especially high 
rises in the flow of streams over and above what is normally 
to be expected at any particular time of the year. Such ex- 
ceptional rises, of course, come after normal rises have taken 

lace. Normal rises in the flow of streams ordinarily may 
Be expected to occur, according to the line of reasoning on 
the part of engineers, when the soil and vegetative cover of 
watersheds have been thoroughly saturated with water. 
Large floods, in the engineer’s use of the term, usually come 
after such saturation has taken place, and from that point 
of view, after the complete saturation of the soil and cover 
of the watershed. The effect of vegetation on any kind of 
floods, in such a definition of the term, is therefore practi- 
cally nil, according to the engineers. The foresters of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority understand this point of view 
and take it into account in their work. They know it as- 
sumes theoretically that at the extreme maximum of pre- 
cipitation, the work of the forester in establishing and main- 
taining vegetation on the watersheds will not prevent floods. 
However, such supreme limits of precipitation are compara- 
tively rare over large areas while much is still to be deter- 
mined by exact scientific research as to if and when water- 
sheds become saturated. In the meantime, the activity of 
the forester in clothing the upper slopes of the watershed 
with a great water-absorbing and soil-loosening sponge of 
vegetation, goes far towards aiding the engineer and the 
agriculturist by reducing the amount of water rushing un- 
controlled into the streams. 

In the beginning, the foresters of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority recognized only too well their own lack of scien- 
tifically accurate information relative to the effect of forest 
vegetation on the run-off of water as applied to Valley con- 
ditions. Such information would have helped greatly in 
determining what should be done in soil erosion control 
and reforestation work. Long-time research studies were out 
of the question—immediate action was called for. The for- 
esters, therefore, had to assume that in a general way any 
work which slowed down the run-off of water and tended to 
increase the porosity of the soil would help. Scientific 
studies in the Valley would have to come later, and in the 
meantime, much could be done and many lessons could be 
learned along practical lines. 

Starting from scratch in the fall of 1933, a beginning was 
made through the use of Civilian Conservation Corps labor, 
first on the engineering phases of soil erosion control 
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through the retardation of waterflow, followed by the estab- 
lishment of a vegetative cover through the planting of trees 
and other plants. The rule-of-thumb approach of trial and 
error was adopted, per force, always bearing in mind the 
necessity of ultimately coming to the scientifically planned 
approach to many of the problems involved. 

The actual development of the best techniques for stop- 
ping erosion through reforestation is most interesting and 
has proved to be extremely valuable. For example, in the 
beginning it was recognized that what was needed first was 
the retardation of the surface run-off of water on steep slopes 
and partly eroded areas, and the stabilizing of the soil so 
that trees could be planted. The use of the cheapest ma- 
terials at hand indicated a technique of structures composed 
of rock, earth and logs. The first work in the C.C.C. camps 
in preparing eroding land for planting was, to a large ex- 
tent, the construction of small check dams built of un- 
cemented stones and logs. The foresters, however, were 
not satisfied that this technique solved the problem, and 
strove to reduce the costs and increase the efficiency of the 
work. It became apparent that stone check dams and even 
log check dams tended to use too many man-days of labor 
an acre. Very promptly the use of rock dams was discon- 
tinued, in large part, and even log dams were reduced in 
number. As a substitute brush dams were introduced in 
varying forms with considerable success. Then an even 
simpler technique was developed to slow down the run-off 
of surface water. This was the use of brush matting com- 
posed of the branches of trees thickly laid over the ground 
and wired down to pegs. 

At first, cedar and pine brush composed of the limbs of 
nearby trees was used, care being taken not to kill the trees 
by over-trimming. Gradually, however, further studies in- 
dicated that the brush of hardwood trees could often be 
substituted, and finally the use of forest litter from the 
ground, or even straw, was found to be effective, more con- 
venient, and correspondingly cheaper. In order to get an 
immediate vegetative cover, grass and legumes were sown 
under the mulch and brush. 

The past two and a half years have enabled the foresters 
to make their studies, investigations and demonstrations very 
practical, and today, the engineering phases of erosion con- 
trol and the retardation of the surface run-off of water by 
engineering means, has reached a position far more effective 
and far cheaper than the original plan of constructing only 
log and rock check dams. The technique now used calls 
for a minimum of engineering structures, only enough being 
done to prepare the area for the planting program. 

Along with the work on the engineering phases of control 
over surface run-off the determination of the best methods 
of reforestation was also undertaken. The final control had 
to depend upon a vegetative cover, preferably one of trees. 
To discover which forest trees and other plants could be 
most cheaply and quickly established on eroded gullied 
areas and submarginal lands, called for experimentation with 
different species and methods of planting. Since no ade- 
quate supply of trees of suitable size and kind for this plant- 
ing was available, two forest nurseries were established. In 
these nurseries, mass quantities of such trees as black locust, 
shortleaf pine and scrub pine were produced. A forest tree 
crop nursery growing black walnuts, Asiatic chestnuts, per- 
simmons, paw-paws, and other forest trees and shrubs was 
developed. Trees from these nurseries were planted in vari- 
ous ways on different types of soils and on all exposures 
and slopes. The results of this work are not only an ac- 
cumulation of much valuable information relative to just 
how to stop erosion and reforest poor lands, but also the 
establishment of numerous demonstrations right out in the 
field which will show, year by year, what happens to given 
types of areas under given (Continuing on page 530) 























PARKS FOR THE MILLIONS 


The Nation-Wide Program for More Recreational Areas Grows Under the C.C.C. 


By CONRAD L. WIRTH 


ginia, newest unit in the National Park chain, President 

Franklin D. Roosevelt summarized with characteristic 
lucidity the principles and purposes on which the nation- 
wide.movement for more recreational areas—national, state, 
county and metropolitan—is based. 

“The creation of this park is one part of our great pro- 
gram of husband- 
ry,” the President 
said, “the joint 
husbandry of our 
human resources 
and our national 
resources. The 
product of the la- 
bor of the men of 
the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps... 
it is as significant 
as though instead 
of working for the 
government they 
had worked in a 
mill or factory... 
Our country will 
need many other 
young men as they 
come to manhood 
for work like this 
—for other Shen- 
andoahs. 

“Ts it a dream— 


|: his dedication of Shenandoah National Park, in Vir- 





Wood for the park campfires—but more important, from a tree felled by 
C.C.C. crews in insect control work. This is only one of the vitally impor- 
tant jobs the C.C.C. is performing in park areas throughout the country. 
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will I perhaps be accused of an exaggerated passion for 
planning if I paint for you a picture? .. . In almost every 
other part of the country there is a similar need for recrea- 
tional areas . . . roadside camps. . . smell of the woods 

. wind in the trees . . . for the benefit of men and 
women who every morning and every night can lift up 
their eyes to Mother Nature Fulfillment of this 
dream already is 
being realized in 
every state in this 


great union of 
states but one,— 
Delaware. And to 
the institution of 
the state and coun- 
ty park, offering 
speedy _ escape 
from city noises 
and crowds, have 


also been added, in 
twenty-four states, 
recreational dem- 
onstration projects, 
with organized 
camping and fa- 
cilities for inten- 
sive recreational 
use. No other gov- 
ernment has ap- 
proached our own 
in the scope and 
variety of public 
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recreational facilities developed during the past few years 
in National and State Parks. 

It is becoming ancient history to point out that these bene- 
fits to the American people are direct and indirect results 
of the President’s program for national recovery. Prior to 
the establishment of the Civilian Conservation Corps it 
would have been deemed Utopian to dream of acquiring 
large areas of land and to equip them as pleasure reserva- 
tions for the enjoyment of the average citizen. At the be- 
ginning of 1933 there were but 792 State Parks and related 
areas, such as monuments and waysides, distributed among 
forty-two States. South Carolina, Mississippi, New Mexico 
and Oklahoma had no State Parks at all, and a number of 
states had done little to develop those they possessed. 

Few states 
had been able 
to keep pace 
with the new 
trends in in- 
dustry and hu- 
man affairs, 
wherein short- 
ened working 
schedules, ma- 
chine produc- 
tion and the 
increasing use 
of the automo- 
bile combined 
to create at 
once more lei- 
sure and more 
tension than 
the race had 
ever known. 
Each week-end 
saw a whole- 
sale exodus 
from every 
densely popu- 
lated commu- 
nity. Those 
who did not 
motor into the 
countryside in 
their own cars 
depended upon 
commercial- 
ized transpor- 
tation. Nearby 
resorts, the 
only refuges 
available for 
those who 
were limited in their expenditure both of money and of 
time, were crowded to capacity. States and municipalities 
admitted the lack of recreation grounds for their citizens 
and deplored the situation, but budget restrictions prevented 
any remedy. Adequate recreational development called for 
large crews of well-drilled men, directed by technical ex- 
perts, both groups able to devote to the projects fixed peri- 
ods of continuous labor. Thus conditioned, the prospect of 
providing open-air parks and pastimes in «ny ratio com- 
mensurate with the people’s need of such facilities, seemed 
exceedingly remote. 

Yet in only a scant three years the total area of state and 
local parks—exclusive of National Parks and Monuments— 
has swelled to 3,859,087 acres. In addition, 418,000 acres 
of submarginal land has been withdrawn from the economic 
liability classification and put to social use for recreational 
demonstration projects. 


park. 
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“Who cares whither a footpath leads? 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson once said. Could the New England historian 
return to earth today he would find the footpath so well established in the lives 
of the American people that it constitutes one of the main features of every 
If all the footpaths and bridle trails built by the C.C.C.—as its members 
are shown doing above, on Columbia Island, near the Nation’s Capital—were 
joined together end to end, they would reach from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
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The magic which effected this miracle was that “joint hus. 
bandy of our human resources and our national resources” 
to which President Roosevelt referred at the dedication of 
Virginia’s National Park in the Blue Ridge Mountains. His 
far-visioned conception of the national emergency existing 
four years ago, and the equally comprehensive solution 
which resulted in the establishment of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, took into consideration the human need of 
leisure time activities as well as the necessity for conserving 
nature and man-power. 

Other government agencies have cooperated with the 
C.C.C. in this national agendum. Work relief camps and 
Federal emergency relief workers have assisted in the de- 
velopment of the new recreational program. But the C.C.C. 
enjoys the dis- 
tinction of hay- 
ing carried on 
continuously 
in at least 452 
State Parks 
—636 com- 
panies _alto- 
gether — from 
the day the 
first shovel of 
earth was lift- 
ed in the early 
spring of 1933 
up to the pres- 
ent time. These 
figures as pre- 
viously men- 
tioned, do not 
take into ac- 
count projects 
undertaken in 
National 
Parks and 
Monuments. 

When the 
National Re- 
sources Board 
came into be- 
ing on June 
30, 1934, the 
National Park 
Service, by ex- 
ecutive Order, 
was assigned 
the task of as- 
sembling _ in- 
formation on 
the recreation- 
al needs and 
facilities of the country. Based upon these findings a broad 
recreational program for the entire United States was for- 
mulated. Involved in this program was the duty of selecting 
such areas in the submarginal land acquisition program as 
were best adapted for recreational use; of obtaining options 
and other pertinent data; and of advising and coordinating 
the plans of state, county and metropolitan park officials in 
development of such areas. Recommended developments 
were to be done by C.C.C., F.E.R.A. and other relief work- 
ers, but to the National Park Service, with its record of 
twenty successful years of park development, was assigned 
the role of consultant and coordinator. 

Today the concrete evidences of the success of this nation- 
wide recreation program may be seen by every visitor to a 
State Park or subordinate recreation area. Projects executed 
by the C.C.C. have provided diversions for the public rang- 
ing from such elementary facilities as wading pools for 


The charm is in the footpath itself,” 
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little folks to restocking streams 


with fish or to the creation of | 


artificial lakes for aquatic sports. 
Varieties of labor requisite for 
such construction have covered 
sixty major types of work with 
some 300 minor classifications. 
When, at the end of their enroll- 
ment periods, these thousands of 
young men, many of whom had 
never before had a chance to 
learn even the most rudimentary 
labor techniques, go forth from 
the camps, these skills and trades 
will be their levers in gaining 
employment. 

Among the kinds of work en- 
tailed in developing recreational 
areas are the laying out and 
grading of the grounds; salvag- 
ing of usable timber for trail con- 
struction or firewood; transplant- 
ing of trees and shrubs, land- 
scaping, sloping of banks and 
planting of vegetation to prevent 
erosion; erection of check dams, 
for the same purpose, with the 
accompanying labor of masonry; 
diversion ditches, impounding of 
waters, installation of water, 
sanitation and lighting systems; 
and help in the various items of 
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Scenes of wilderness beauty such as this have been made accessible to thousands of 

Americans by the building of trails and minor roads in areas converted into state 

and county parks. Since 1933, the C.C.C.—636 companies altogether—has worked 
continuously in the development of at least 452 State Parks. 


carpentry incident to the erection of camp structures, shel- destruction of insect-infested trees; removal of dangerous 


ters, fire lookout towers, picnic 


tables and benches. 

So much for the construction side of state recreational 
development. There has been also the prevention type of 
job—-spotting trees and shrubs for the first sign of parasites 
and the control measures that follow; pre-suppression of 
forest fires, that most dreaded menace of the wilderness; 





Projects executed by the C.C.C. in the State Parks have provided diversions 
for the public ranging from such elementary facilities as wading pools for 
youngsters to restocking streams with fish or to the creation of artificial 


lakes for aquatic sports. 


Above is an example of flood control work. 


snags on highways or waterways where canoes or swimmers 
might suffer harm if they were not eliminated; measures 
calculated for the prevention and control of floods; mos- 
quito-breeding pools sprayed in time to send whole colonies 
of immature mosquitoes to that special purgatory which it 
is devoutly hoped is reserved somewhere for their kind. 


Of the forty-six recreational 
demonstration projects, not all 
are the work of C.C.C. enrollees. 
Many are being developed by 
work relief employees. But 
2,809,939 acres of State Park 
areas represent the labors of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 
These State Park projects present 
as many kinds of outdoor recrea- 
tion as there are personal prefer- 
ences. They are so well keyed 
to modern needs that even the 
trailer is not forgotten. Camden 
Hills, in Maine, one of the recrea- 
tional demonstration projects de- 
veloped by the C.C.C., offers 
facilities for a score of tent and 
trailer groups. At Whitewater 
State Park, in Minnesota, the 
river of that name has been di- 
verted to make a swimming pool, 
a form of diversion not readily 
attainable in that section. Cape 
Hatteras State Park, in North 
Carolina, involved a geological 
program, concerned with the en- 
croachment of sand dunes upon 
the forest area. Big Bend State 
Park, in Texas, gave the enrollees 
an insight into the mysteries of 

(Continuing on page 531) 








THE HALL OF FAME 
FOR TREES 


THE DE LA RONDE OAKS 


Jen 150 years ago, twenty years before Louisiana became part of the United 

States, a French planter set out a double row of live oak trees on his plantation 
some four miles below the town of New Orleans. On his twenty-first birthday, Pierre 
Denis de la Ronde planted these live oaks to form a border for the road that led from 
his Versailles plantation house to the landing on the east bank of the Mississippi River. 
Incidentally, this same Monsieur de la Ronde married the widow of Chalmette. The 
famous oaks are now a shrine for tourists from all parts of the country. 


Thirty-two years after they were planted, these oaks witnessed the fighting which took 
place in the Battle of New Orleans. The heaviest fighting occurred on parts of the 
Chalmette plantation, and the English had their headquarters just below the Versailles 
plantation. When he was mortally wounded, General Pakenham, nephew of the so-called 
Iron Duke of Wellington, was carried from the field of battle and, shortly after, died under 
a group of live oaks which, however, formed no part of the now famous row. 


Through one of the queer quirks and twists often given to historical facts and hap- 
penings, the row of trees has erroneously been called the Pakenham Oaks when their cor- 
rect name is the de la Ronde Oaks. Stanley C. Arthur in his account of the Battle of 
New Orleans, prepared for the centenary held in 1915, when the Chalmette Monument 
was dedicated, and in his “Old New Orleans Families,” clearly states that this magnificent 
alley of oaks should be called the de la Ronde Oaks. 


Through efforts of the New Orleans Historical Society, interest has recently been aroused 
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in plans for the formation of 
a National Military Park at 
Chalmette similar to the Na- 
tional Parks at Vicksburg, at 
Gettysburg, and the scenes of 
other famous battles. This in- 
terest has again focused atten- 
tion on the oaks. The land 
on which they stand is now 
the property of the Southern 
Railway. The dreams of de la 
Ronde of creating a second 
Paris with his plantation “Ver- 
sailles” as its nucleus, came to 
naught, and only a few walls 
and piles of brick remain of 
the old plantation house, 
though the live oaks he so 
wisely planted are his living 
monument. 


Numbering seventy-five, all 
told, these trees form probably 
the finest double row of live 
oaks in the South. The paral- 
lel rows are about one hundred 
feet apart and the trees stand 
approximately forty to forty- 
five feet apart in the rows for 
a total length of eighteen hun- 
dred feet. With a breast high 
diameter of from five to six 
feet, and with a crown spread 
of well over one hundred feet, 
these trees with their streamers 
of Spanish moss form a vista 
which once seen, will never be 
forgotten. The ravages of time, 
aided by fungi and decay, have 
taken their toll; several trees 
have had to be cut and two 
more are nearly dead. In or- 
der to preserve the remaining 
patriarchs, drastic measures are 
being taken. A tree surgeon 
has been at work trimming out 
dead branches, chiseling out 
decayed wood and filling the 
resultant cavities. So carefully 
and painstakingly is this work 
being done that new woody 
tissue has already grown over 
some of the earliest cement 
fillings. Over two-thirds of 
the trees have been cared for, 
and within a year or two, the 
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remaining ones will have been 
similarly treated. If the Fed- 
eral Government takes over 
the thousand or so acres to 
form Chalmette Park, the pres- 
ervation of these famous trees 
will be assured. It is hoped 
that the historical error may be 
corrected and that the name 
de la Ronde may be used in 
the future to designate this fa- 
mous oak alley. The de la 
Ronde Oaks have been nomi- 
nated for the Hall of Fame 
for Trees by Mr. Gus Lentz, of 


the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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This striking view of the Beatty Catalpa in winter, shows its great arms weighted 
with snow and the posts of iron erected to supplement their strength. 


THE BEATTY CATALPA 


Ys Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, at the corner of 


Vandeventer Avenue, stands a 
grand old tree known as the 
Beatty Catalpa. It takes its 
name from the historic Colon- 
ial mansion on the lawn of 
which it stands. This was 
once owned and occupied by 
Colonel Erkuries Beatty, an aide 
to Lafayette in the Revolution. 
Colonel Beatty died in 1823, 
but Lafayette—when he visited 
Princeton on his tour of Amer- 
ica in 1825—visited the widow 
of Colonel Beatty and spent 
the nights of July 15 and 16 
there. The house holds many 
historical mementoes of great 
interest. The central panel in 
the mantel in the west living 
room is an original carving, 
identical with one of the panels 
in the Italian mantel sent to 
General Washington for Mount 
Vernon by a wealthy London- 
er named Samuel Vaughan. 


The tree is eleven feet four 
inches in circumference at 
breast height, and its magnifi- 
cent branches spread over sev- 
enty-five feet. In times gone 
by these great branches have 
held rows of Princeton fresh- 


men, solemnly pretending they were rowing a boat, using tooth-picks for oars—when haz- 
ing prevailed at the University. The present owners have placed heavy iron posts to sup- 
port several of the immense, nearly horizontal branches. 


While the exact age of the Great Catalpa is not known, it is said by one of the Stock- 
ton family to be one left over from the famous row of thirteen planted by Richard Stock- 
ton’s wife in front of their home in honor of the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
These old trees stood mainly in the open, with little to protect them, and succumbed to the 
ice storm of several years ago, writes Mrs. Oliver Houghton Hubbard, of Princeton, who nom- 
inated the Beatty Catalpa for the Hall of Fame for Trees. The D. A. R. preserved one of the 
largest of the old stumps, marking it with a copper plate describing its history. 





The Great Catalpa at the Colonel Beatty House in Princeton, New Jersey—just a 
gorgeous bouquet smothered in its own beautiful bloom. 











F the little red history book that you and I studied had 
contained the story of the Indian traveler, Moncacht- 
apé, the mooted question of what was the “stinking yel- 

low wood that dyes a beautiful yellow” that grew on the 
Pacific coast, and of the bearded white men who came to 
the mouth of the Columbia River to collect it probably be- 
fore 1700, might by now have been solved. For then our 
generation would have known history as an incompleted 
story, and would have investigated. 

But the orthodox historians who wrote that little red book 
and others of its kind had opinions of their own. They 
felt that boys and girls should not have their little heads 
bothered by unsettled historical problems. One of their 
prejudices inhered in their religion. A Catholic mission- 
ary’s relation, according to an unwritten cule, though it set 
down freely and frankly a matier of antiquity, was not open 
for consideration. Nor did they care, always, to cross the 
barrier of another language. 

At any rate, somewhere in the historians’ shuffle, the 
Histoire de la Louisiane, of Lepage du Pratz, was left out 
of the reference picture until it became so old and rare 
that it can scarcely be found elsewhere today than in the 
rare book room of the Library of Congress. 

Du Pratz was a Frenchman and planter in the old Colony 
of Louisiana between 1718 and 1734. He was a man of 
high intellectual curiosity. He explored the rivers that flow 
into the lower Mississippi and the islands about its mouth; 
he studied and listed the tribes of Indians dwelling there; 
he sought out resources of silver, lead, rock crystal, gypsum; 
and, he was interested in the origin of the Indians. 

It was through this latter study that he found Moncacht- 
apé and first heard of the stinking yellow wood and the 
bearded white men. Living at the time among the Natchez 
Indians in what is now the State of Mississippi, he asked 
everyone he could about the place whence their fathers had 
come. They always pointed to the northwest, and averaging 
together the directions indicated by many a brown finger, 
he thought the Indians must have come from a latitude as 
high as 55 degrees. He had combed the Natchez tribe for 
information, and could learn no more. So he sought some 
wise old man in some of the neighboring tribes who might 
be able to give him greater light on the subject. 

“T was so fortunate as to find such a one,” wrote du Pratz, 
“at forty leagues from the Natchez in the tribe of the Ya- 


A NORTH AMERICAN 
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MONCACHT-APE, A YAZOO INDIAN, WENT TO 

THE PACIFIC BEFORE 1700 AND THERE FOUND 

BEARDED WHITE MEN GATHERING “A STINKING 
YELLOW WOOD” GOOD FOR MAKING DYES 


By 
DAREL MCCONKEY 


zoos. He was named Moncacht-apé.” Du Pratz was tre- 
mendously impressed by this old Indian. “I cannot better 
compare him than with those first Greeks who traveled, 
principally in the Orient, to examine the manners and cus- 
toms of the diverse nations, and who came back thereafter 
to communicate to their fellow-citizens the knowledge they 
had acquired. It is not only that Moncacht-apé executed 
such a beautiful project; he also conceived it, and he worked 
so hard that it became possible to him.” 

Du Pratz was delighted. He asked the old man to visit 
him for a few days and tell him the whole story of his 
travels, which were carried out with the intention of finding 
the land whence came his fathers. Once he had arrived 
there, he thought, he must learn a wisdom that through a 
space of time and distance had been lost. Having heard 
the story, du Pratz believed it. “The good sense that | 
recognized in this man, who had no interest whatever to 
impose upon me, made me add faith to all that he told me. 
I cannot persuade myself otherwise. ...” And the observa- 
tions of du Pratz, it is worth noticing, have borne well the 
scrutiny of nearly 200 years. 

But what, you ask, was the stinking yellow wood? 

Who were the bearded white men? 

A stinking wood, to an Indian, did not necessarily mean 
a wood of fetid odor. And the French word puwant, trans- 
lated as “stinking” may mean any strong odor. So what 
was this scented wood, this aromatic wood, this stinking 
wood? 

Since the days when Queen Hatshepsut of Egypt sent to 
the Land of Punt for incense trees in 1570 B. C., ships have 
coursed the world looking for perfumed wood. Sandal- 
wood from the Indies and from the Sandwich Isles, sandarac 
from Morocco . . . the list could go on. But who was it 
that so far wandered from the warmth of tropic climes to 
come upon the rainy shoaly coast of Washington State to 
find a scented yellow dye-wood, and who came for it again 
and again? 

Follow Moncacht-apé in his travels, and the answer may 
appear. 

The Yazoo explorer journeyed from his home country up 
the Mississippi, up the Missouri, stopping with tribes on 
the way. From each he learned the language of the tribe 
that was ahead. He came to the Columbia, and traveled 
down its wide shining waters. 
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The last tribe on the river was a day’s journey from the 
Big Water. Its people were hiding in the forest so the 
bearded men would not find them. These men, they said, 
came in a big pirogue out of the sunset-direction each year 
after the cold was gone. They cut and took away “a stink- 
ing yellow wood that dyes a beautiful yellow.” They stole 
young people and made them slaves. A wise old man of 
their tribe had told them how to be rid of these strange men 
whose skin was white and who grew hair on their faces. Cut 
down all the yellow trees, he said, and they will not come 
again. They had done this thing, till the river bank was 
bare; they left only a few of the trees inland to make dyes 
for their peonle. 

But other tribes were not so fortunate. Two of them, liv- 
ing beside the Big Water, had no wood but the yellow wood. 
They could not cut it all, so were forced to hide inland until 
the bearded men were gone. Finally they invited the sur- 
rounding tribes to come and help them kill the bearded men. 
Would Moncacht-apé come too? He thought about it. He 
had seen white men of different tribes. He had seen the 
fire-weapons that made a big noise and a big fire and he 
was not afraid of them. Besides, he was hungry to see these 
white men who grew hair on their faces and wore strange 
clothes. And it was on his way toward the country whence 
came his fathers. Yes, Moncacht-apé’s heart found it good 
that he go with them. 

They traveled for five days and came to a place where 
are two long high rocks that hold on to 
the big land. Here the tribes were gath- 


knew about guns, so he tried them out. They were heavier 
than French guns, and did not kill so far away. “So that,” 
he told du Pratz, “is what I saw of the bearded men and 
that is how we drove them away. After that I thought of 
nothing else but traveling on.” 

Du Pratz assumed that the bearded men were Japanese. 
A like assumption has been followed in all subsequent dis- 
cussions. But Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, curator of anthropology 
for the Smithsonian Institution, believes entirely otherwise. 
There is every indication, he declares, that they were a 
Mediterranean people, probably Spanish, possibly Portu- 
guese. None of the Oriental peoples grow heavy beards; 
they did not at that time use guns. It was too early for 
recorded Russian visits to the Pacific coast, but Juan de 
Fuca, a Spaniard, had traveled there as early as 1542; a 
strait off the coast of British Columbia is named for him. 

When first told of these bearded men, Moncacht-apé de- 
clared they could not be of the French, English, or Spanish 
tribes, who cut their beards and wore different clothes. When 
he saw them he apparently continued in this belief. But, 
says Dr. Hrdlicka, beard-cutting was presumably a practice 
only of the soldiery. Moncacht-apé had probably no ac- 
quaintance with the Spanish or Portuguese seaman, who let 
his beard grow, wrapped a scarf about his head, cut his 
hair around its edges similar to the way we barber our- 
selves today, letting it grow longer “toward the middle of 
the head,” wore felt boots, and carried the heavy blunder- 





ered. Here, between these big rocks, the 
bearded men came with their big pirogues 
and went out from them on the shallow 
river in little pirogues to cut the yellow 
wood. They held council and mapped 
out their attack. They would divide into 
three parties. One would go inland to 
ambush the bearded men when they went 
out to cut wood. A second would hide 
in last year’s cuttings and ambush them 
again as they ran. A third would be on 
the two big rocks and shoot arrows down 
on the bearded men as they scrambled on 
their big pirogue. A triple ambuscade. 
They waited, then, with Indian patience. 

Seventeen days later the bearded men 
came. They took aboard fresh water in 
“wooden pots” like those “the French 
men use for fire-water.” On the fourth 
day they went out to cut wood. “We 
made war against them,” said Moncacht- 
apé. “But we only killed eleven.” The 
others escaped to the big pirogues and 
fled away across the Big Water. 

The Indians watched them until they 
could no more be seen. “Then we went 
to see the dead men who stayed there.” 
Moncacht-apé examined them with the 
care of a scientist. They were truly white 
men with black beards that covered their 


chests. They had big heads and their 
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bodies were big for their height. Their 
hair was not long except “toward the 
middle of their heads.” They did not 
wear hats but cloth wrapped around their 
heads. Their clothes were neither of wool nor bark-fibres, 
but something like a Frenchman’s old shirt, and very soft 
with many colors. The covering for feet and legs was of 
cloth, and of one piece. Moncacht-apé tried to put on a 
boot but his foot would not go inside. 

Two of the eleven dead had fire-weapons. Moncacht-apé 


These bearded men came in a big pirogue out of the sunset-direction each 
year after the cold was gone to cut and take away the “stinking yellow wood.” 


buss of the period. He was short and heavy-set compared 
to the Indian, and his head was large as measured by the 
same standard. 

Nor should it be supposed that every venture into far 
lands has been written down. If these trader-adventurers 
found on the west coast a supply (Continuing on page 532) 











Wildlife Has a Sense of Direction 


Birds Prove It in Their Annual Migrations Over Thousands 
of Miles of Land and Water 


By E. A. McILHENNY 


N the May issue of AMERICAN Forests, Calvin Rutstrum, 

in an article entitled “Has Wildlife a Sense of Direc- 

tion?” attempts to show that wildlife moves from place 
to place “by use of one or more of the simple senses— 
visual, olfactory, auditory, tactile, muscular, or kinesthetic” 
and cites as his governing factors the flight of homing pig- 
eons and experiments made with cats and bees. His con- 
clusions are drawn from a bird, a mammal and an insect 
that have been domesticated by human beings for thousands 
of years, and have, in this time, lost to a great extent, by 
civilization, the use of faculties they were originally en- 
dowed with. 

He cites instances of these domesticated creatures failing 
to return to their homes when taken from their immediate 
vicinity to localities with which they were not familiar. He 
does not cite in comparison the many, many instances of 
migration and homing which all of our migratory birds 
exhibit twice each year. Mr. Rutstrum acknowledges that 
the sense organs’ of humans are “blunted by artificial liv- 
ing.” This fact is equally true of the domestic bird, mam- 
mal and insect, whose sense of direction he questions. 

In his article, Mr. Rutstrum states: “Scientists are quite 
well in agreement on one thing—that the going has much 
to do with the coming. This implies, of course, that actual 
cues are gained in the going which govern the return.” 

Is it possible that birds leaving the northern coast of 
North America and not sighting land again until they reach 
South America, and birds leaving Alaska and not again 


What impulse or power does the Arctic tern possess 
unerringly to fly thousands of miles across water in its 
migrations, unless it be a sense of direction? 





sighting land until they reach the Hawaiian Islands have 
their direction governed by cues gained in flying over the 
oceans? And, how about the Arctic tern? This great trav- 
eler leaves Arctic America, its nesting ground, and flies 
across the ocean to Africa and the Antarctic continent where 
it spends the winter, returning each spring to its nesting 
ground in northern North America. Do these birds depend 
on “cues of familiar territory” for making their return? 
A little further along I will show quite conclusively that 
Mr. Rutstrum’s statement: “The going determines, to a great 
extent, the coming,” is erroneous, for in many instances 
where the migration routes of species of birds are well- 
known, the southern migration route is a great distance from 
the return or northern migration route. 

Mr. Rutstrum further states: “As a rule, birds do not mi- 
grate in a straight line, but rather from bush to bush and 
from stopping place to stopping place. Is it not safe, then, 
to assume that they know their geography?” If birds mi- 
grated from bush to bush, they would undoubtedly have an 
opportunity of knowing their geography. 

His second statement—‘“from stopping place to stopping 
place”—covers considerable territory, for he places no limit 
on distances. What landmarks are there between Alaska and 
the Hawaiian Islands—a distance of about 2,500 miles— 
that would enable birds making this flight to “know their 
geography’? It is difficult to prove that which we do not 
understand, and because human faculties are so limited, we 
may never prove or understand the reason why birds can 
find their way over thousands of miles of trackless ocean to 
a small island, or, from the Arctic to the Antarctic. But 
that they have a sense of direction, there can be no doubt. 

Man may make longer journeys, but his journeys are 
made in mechanical contrivances and not by his own power, 
and until the compass, the sextant and the quadrant were 
invented, and a method for their use in determining direc- 
tion proved, man was at a loss to travel the seas. With these 
instruments and a chart, one who understands navigation 
can go to any part of the earth. Birds make use of none of 
these mechanical inventions. Their power to travel thou- 
sands of miles over sea, far out of sight of land, lies within 
themselves. They have in their make-up a sense of direction 
which man may have had in his primitive state, but which 
is no longer his. 

If a man is on the water without a compass, and a heavy 
fog shuts out all landmarks and obscures the sky, it is quite 
impossible for him to determine in which direction he is 
headed. Of course, if there is a wind or current, and he 
knows their direction, he can draw reasonable conclusions 
as to the proper direction to head, but without some outside 
influence, he is lost. 

Birds are never lost. In the densest of fogs, birds con- 
tinue their flight with unerring accuracy. Sea birds go 
from their nesting grounds, far over the water in search of 
food, and never fail to take the shortest route in returning— 
no matter what the weather. 

I cite the migration of the cliff swallow. This little bird 
nests over most of the northern regions of the United States 
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Birds that nest in the North and spend their winters in the South, as do our species of wild ducks, are undoubtedly urged 
by their instinct of reproduction to start on their northern migrations and by their homing instinct to return South. A sense 
of direction makes it possible for them successfully to complete both migrations, for without it they could never carry through. 


—all the way up to the Arctic for that matter—and winters 
in South America. In their southern migration, the cliff 
swallows nesting in eastern North America go west, and 
those nesting in western North America go east. They then 
head south through Mexico and Central America, in a 
rather narrow track down to central South America. In 
returning, they follow the same route to Central America, 
then cross the Gulf of Mexico to the Mississippi Valley and 
follow it up to the central part of the United States. Their 
course until they reach the central states is rather narrow, 
but there they spread out fan-like over most of the northern 
part of North America. I wonder what “cues” they follow 
in crossing the 500 miles of the Gulf of Mexico? 

The mourning warbler nests from Nova Scotia to Mani- 
toba—a distance from east to west of more than 2,000 miles. 
In going to their winter home, the eastern birds go west 
and south, and the western birds go south and west, gradu- 
ally concentrating their route as they reach Texas. Con- 
tinuing south their route becomes much more constricted 
as they pass through Mexico following the Gulf Coast, and 
is constricted to less than 100 miles as they pass through 
Panama to South America, where they spread out in a very 
restricted territory. Their northern or breeding range is 
more than 2,000 miles in width. Their southern or winter 
range is approximately 200 miles wide. Is it to be sup- 
posed that these small birds can remember the terrain over 
which they are to pass in their migration of about 5,000 
miles north and south? 

Now, follow the migration of the European wheatear. 
This small bird, which is not much larger than an English 
sparrow, winters in northern Africa and nests in western 
Greenland and Elsmere Land. In its migration to and from 


its summer and winter homes, it travels over thousands of 
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miles of water and hundreds of miles of land. Is it possible 
that it knows the terrain over which it flies and is guided 
by “cues”? 

The blackpoll warbler is another interesting illustration 
of a bird nesting over a very wide territory in North Amer- 
ica and migrating over a narrow route to South America. 
This bird nests from the Arctic Ocean in Alaska to New 
Foundland—a territory of about 4,000 miles in width. On 
its migration it concentrates gradually as it moves south 
to a lane of less than 100 miles in width as it passes down 
the Florida Peninsula, thence across the Gulf and Caribbean 
Sea to Venezuela, a water jump of more than 1,000 miles. 
What “cues” can it possibly have while passing over the 
great expanse of water? 


And, how about the phalaropes, which raise their young 
on the Arctic Coast of North America and winter far out 
at sea off the American and Cuban coasts? Do they find 
their way over the trackless sea by means of “cues”? 


Birds not only have within them a power of direction, 
but they know, to a very marked degree, the time or season 
for their movements north and south. 


How can the bobolink, nesting over most of the north- 
ern states and Canada east of the Rocky Mountains, unless 
it possesses a sense of direction, find its way on its south- 
ern migration through the southeastern states, down the 
peninsula of Florida, across the Gulf of Mexico and Carib- 
bean Sea to South America, and its winter home on the 
plains of Brazil? In returning, it is true, it takes the same 
course north, covering on its round trip a distance of ap- 
proximately 17.000 miles. Is it possible that it can remem- 
ber “cues” while covering this 8,500 miles of journey that 
it makes twice a year, much of it out of sight of land? 


Courtesy United States Biological Survey 





The numerous birds of North America that travel to the 
Hakaiian Islands must have remarkable eyesight or marvel- 
ous memory to be able to make the 2,000-mile journey from 
Alaska to these Islands. Yet, a considerable number of 
North American birds are regular or casual visitors to the 
Hawaiian Islands in winter. The mallard, baldpate, pintail, 
green-winged teal, shoveler, bufflehead and _ red-breasted 
merganser are among the ducks visiting these islands in 
the winter; while the ruddy turnstone, bristlethighed cur- 
lew, wandering tattler, pectoral sandpiper, western golden 
plover and sanderling are among the shore birds that use 
these islands as a winter resort. 

This journey to the Hawaiian Islands is for a winter 
home, and is not brought about by the urge of reproduction, 
which causes the spring migration. The homing instinct in 
birds must be as strong for their winter homes as for the 
summer home. This great sea journey must be made with- 
out a stop by many of the birds undertaking it, for should 
some of them light on the water, not being able to swim, 
they would perish. 
Should these mi- 
grants travel at a 
steady rate of for- 
ty miles an hour, 
it would require 
those that leave 
Alaska and go to 
Hawaii more than 
fifty hours to make 
the sea journey. 

Now, follow the 
Arctic tern—what 
“cues” does it re- 
member during its 
spring and fall mi- 
gration? This bird 
nests as far north 
as there is land in 
the Arctic, and as 
far south as Maine 
on the Atlantic 
Coast. On _ its 
southern migra- 
tion, it is not 
found along the 
coast south of its 
nesting grounds. 
When leaving its 
breeding grounds it goes to sea and comes to land again 
along the shores of the Antarctic continent. This bird has 
no compass, sextant, quadrant or chart, but it finds its way 
over the thousands of miles of sea with unerring accuracy. 
What “cues” can it possibly have to guide it on its round 
trip of more than 25,000 miles? The impulse or power 
which causes it to make the journey and to carry it through 
successfully is within itself. Neither fog, storm, nor night 
causes it to lose its way. 

Probably the most remarkable migration we know of is 
that of the eastern golden plover. Its breeding range covers 
the width of Arctic North America from Bering Straits on 
the west, to Baffin Island on the east—an east and west dis- 
tance of more than 2,500 miles. 


As soon as the young plovers are strong enough to take 
care of themselves, but before they are capable of protracted 
flight, they are deserted by their parents. The old birds 
move east and south to Labrador and Nova Scotia, and from 
there head south across the Atlantic for northern South 
America. Some days after the adult plovers have made 
their journey across the ocean, their oldest children arrive 
in Labrador and Nova Scotia, where they rest for a short 
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One of the author’s waterfowl traps on Avery Island, in Louisiana, where 
he has been studying the migration of birds for a good many years. 
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period. Then they follow their parents south, a 2,500-mile 
journey across the ocean, more than 2,000 miles of which 
is many hundreds of miles from land. 

Here is a totally unexplainable fact in the migration of 
this bird. The late hatched young, not strong enough to 
accompany their older companions when they left their 
Arctic home to go to Nova Scotia and Labrador, and from 
there to South America, make their southern migration fol- 
lowing a narrow territory from the Arctic down the Missis- 
sippi Valley, across the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean Sea 
to the northern shore of South America, far west of the 
point reached by their parents. Both groups of these birds 
on reaching South America are not content to rest north of 
the equator, but continue their journey to the pampas of 
Argentine, in the extreme southern part of South America. 
These tiny birds, weighing less than six ounces, have, in 
order to reach their winter home, covered the amazing dis- 
tance of more than 10,000 miles. Now, let us see what 
these birds do on their return journey, and how much their 
northern migra- 
tion route is ef- 
fected by the 
“cues” obtained 
on their southern 
journey. 

On leaving the 
pampas of Argen- 
tine they take an 


entirely different 
route to their 
northern _ nesting 


grounds than that 
followed when 
they went south. 
When the return 
journey is begun, 
they fly northwest 
from Argentine to 
Yucatan, thence 
across the Gulf of 
Mexico to the coast 
of Texas, then 
north, following a 
narrow strip across 
Oklahoma and 
Kansas, and on to 
Arctic North 
America. On reach- 
ing this destination they again spread from Bering Straits 
to Baffin Island. 

A marvelous memory for “cues” they must have on this 
vast journey, much of which is over the sea many hundred 
miles from shore. As this return northern journey averages 
more than 300 miles west of the journey south, how can 
Mr. Rutstrum reconcile his statement—“This implies, of 
course, that actual cues are gained in the going which gov- 
ern the return”? If this statement is correct, a marvelous 
sight these birds must have—sufficient, at least, to overcome 
the curvature of the earth. 

Unless they possess to a remarkable degree a sense of 
direction, how is it possible for the albatross and shear- 
waters to roam the thousands of miles of ocean they cover, 
and return at the proper time to their nesting islands? The 
short-tailed albatross nests on Wake Island, a tiny islet in 
Mid-Pacific Ocean about halfway between Hawaii and the 
Philippines. The Laysan albatross nests on Midway Island 
in the middle Pacific Ocean. The playground of these birds 
in winter is the entire Pacific Ocean. 

The regular range of the slender-billed shearwater in- 
cludes the coast of North (Continuing on page 528) 























EDITORIAL 


On To Victory 


try’s elm trees from the ravages of the Dutch elm 

disease, has reported a preliminary victory. An army 
of 5,000 men, mostly relief workers from the ranks of the 
W.P.A., its strength augmented by the latest weapons of 
science, including autogyros and tree poison, has, it is 
asserted, checked the spread of this insidious tree killer. 

America may well rejoice in this report, but there must 
be no relaxing of vigilance. The enemy, although checked, 
still threatens. To relax the fight now is to invite defeat. 
The war must go on until the last diseased tree is felled 
and burned. The captains have drawn their plan of bat- 
tle. Ultimate victory lies in the man-power and weapons 
the nation places at their disposal. 

Unfortunately, an adequate fighting force to complete 
the work of extermination is by no means assured. 
By its failure to recognize the true value or worth 
of the elm tree in American life, Congress has repeatedly 
endangered the fight for its preservation by throwing the 
financial burden of the campaign upon emergency relief 
agencies, such as the W.P.A. While these emergency funds 
have been generous, they are of uncertain tenure and fre- 
quently difficult to administer. This is illustrated by the 
fact that on a number of occasions in the past the fighting 
force has been withdrawn at critical seasons because funds 
were lacking and the dread disease permitted to gain a 
stronger foothold. More to the point, there is no assurance 
at the present moment that there will be sufficient funds 
from relief agencies—or any other source—to continue the 
fight after January 1. 

Inasmuch as Congress, in light of its past attitude to- 
ward appropriating funds for the eradication of the Dutch 
elm disease, has apparently placed a relatively insignifi- 
cant value on America’s elms, it might be well to consider 
this cherished tree in terms of dollars and cents. Accord- 
ing to a formula often used by commercial tree men, the 
elm, as a shade tree, is valued at $10 an inch of diameter, 
or an average value of at least $50 a tree. On this basis, 
the monetary value of the elm shade trees within sixty 
miles of the Statue of Liberty, in New York harbor, ex- 
ceeds $250,000,000. To this may be added the value of the 
trees for lumber, firewood and for the protection of water- 
sheds. 

Beyond the limits of this infected zone—in Pennsylvania, 
New York, throughout the length and breadth of New Eng- 
land and well into the Central States—are millions of elm 


’ ‘HE Federal Government, fighting to save the coun- 


shade trees. To place an accurate value on them, using 
the formula of commercial tree men, would be impossible 
because their number has never been closely estimated. 
Enough to say, however, that the figure would probably 
exceed $2,000,000,000. 

Up to the present time, $7,000,000 of Federal money has 
been expended to hold the disease in check in the great 
metropolitan area around New York. Government officials 
in charge of eradication activities will not definitely com- 
mit themselves but estimate it will require four years more 
to drive the invader from our shores. To accomplish this, 
appropriations of at least $3,000,000 a year for the next 
four years will be needed. This means that for an expen- 
diture of approximately $20,000,000 the country may save 
a natural asset, the value of which in the present infected 
area alone, approximates $250,000,000. If the disease is 
not checked in the present infected area and is allowed to 
spread through the entire range of the elm tree, the loss to 
the nation may well exceed $2,000,000,000. 

In the light of past doubt in respect to the possibility of 
saving the American elm, the situation today is encourag- 
ing. It indicates first that the disease is being brought un- 
der control, and second that at a cost of only about one 
per cent of the value of the species the disease can be ex- 
terminated. Success or failure will depend upon vigorous 
completion of the work of extermination and this calls for 
the appropriation of the funds needed after January 1. The 
National Conference on Dutch Elm Disease met recently in 
Washington and urged the Bureau of the Budget to recom- 
mend a congressional appropriation of $3,000,000 for next 
year. This sum is based on actual expenditures for each 
of the past two years. 

The action Congress must take is clear. It must appro- 
priate the $3,000,000 needed yearly for the next few years. 
The appropriation requested for the coming year would 
bring the total amount of public money spent by July 1, 
1938, to $10,000,000. Another $10,000,000 spent over 
the following three or four years may be necessary before 
the disease is safely eradicated. But that is a relatively 
small expenditure compared to the value of the American 
elm and to subsequent costs of fighting the disease if ex- 
penditures now are relaxed and the disease is allowed to 
spread throughout the country. Let the battle cry of all 
who love and appreciate the American elm be “On To 
Victory.” 
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Blue Spruce—State Tree of Utah. 


ers and birds, but not every state has an official tree: 

that is, one selected by popular vote of the people, or 
by legislative adoption. However, Rhode Island, Illinois, 
Texas, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Utah, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Idaho and South Carolina each enjoys the distinction of 
having a “State Tree” listed in its legislative files. 

Rhode Island, the “little state that does big things,” was 
the first state in the country to agitate the question; and in 
1894 the boys and girls of the public schools of “Little 
Rhody” conducted a Name-Your-Favorite-Tree Campaign. 

The outcome of such a vote was the maple, a tree prized 
for its beautiful shade, and having high commercial value. 
Some of the most interesting varieties are sugar maple, the 
silver, red, black, ash-leaved and sycamore maple. 

The next state to name a favorite tree was Illinois, when 
by Act of its Legislature—approved in 1908—the native oak 
became the official citizen. By popular acceptance this is 
the Bur oak, described in detail on page 518 of this issue 
of AMERICAN Forests. 

Like the maple, the oak boasts an extensive “family tree,” 
the representative members being white oak, red oak, black 
oak and the live oak. Any furniture man will give this 
stalwart giant a high rating, while in point of historic inter- 
est it rivals only the elm. 

Texas gave official recognition to the pecan in 1919, and 
some eight years later, or, to be exact, March 25, 1927, the 
“Lone Star” Legislature passed a law reading: “It shall be 
the duty of the State Board of Control, and the State Park 
Board to give due consideration to the pecan tree, when 
planning beautification of state parks, or other public prop- 
erty belonging to the State.” 

Indiana’s Legislature, in 1931, selected the tulip tree as 
the state favorite. It is known also as yellow poplar. 

Louisiana chose the flowering magnolia and Idaho the 
white pine. 

The State of Pennsylvania, by Legislative Act, approved 
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STATE TREES 


By ALETHA M. BONNER 


in 1931, voiced preference for the hemlock, as being the 
tree which “yielded to our pioneers the wood from which 
they wrought their cabin homes.” It has been called a “tree 
of high and low degree,” for while it may tower some two 
hundred feet, yet its plumy lower branches gracefully sweep 
the ground. The Keystone State looks kindly upon the 
mountain laurel as well, and by Act of its General Assem- 
bly, on May 5, 1933, adopted the fragrant laurel blossom 
as its official flower. 

In 1933 the blue spruce of the Rocky Mountains was given 
legal status as the State Tree of Utah, and in 1935 the 
Georgia State Legislature named the pine. Georgia has 
four pines of commercial importance, but the longleaf pine 





Georgia’s State Tree—the Longleaf Pine. 
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is the largest and of greatest significance. South Carolina pecan. Oklahoma, in 1893, through its territorial legisla- 
chose the palmetto. ture, adopted the mistletoe as its state flower. 

While other states have failed or neglected to designate Vermont claims the maple as its symbol, though un- 
their favorite trees officially, many officially; Wisconsin the maple, 
of them have “unofficial” State also. Virginia officially recog- 


nizes the dogwood, but only 
its flower, this being named 
the official flower of the State 
in 1918. 

Tree effigies are to be found 
on many of the “Official Seals” 
of the states. Florida features 
the cocoa tree; Maine and Ver- 
mont seals carry the pine’s por- 
trait; and South Carolina, the 
palmetto. 

Nebraska, Nevada and Oregon 
delineate trees growing along the 
mountain-sides; North Dakota 
pictures a tree on a plain; In- 
diana’s seal reveals two shrubs 
standing and one having been 
cut down; while on the reverse 
side of Georgia’s seal a tree is 
shown giving shade to a flock of 
sheep. The leaf of the Silver 
maple is widely recognized as 
the symbol of our northern neigh- 
bor, Canada,—while the rounded 
lobed English oak is the national 
tree of England. Efforts have 
been made to name the Bigtree of 
California as this country’s offi- 
cial tree, and a bill to this end 

was introduced in the last session 
school children of that State 


of Congress. It was not acted 
voted to make the magnolia blos- Beautiful epeckmen of Hacd Magis, The maple is rot largely ene of the lim- 
onte tin ate r latte ileaesedl the official State Tree of Rhode Island—the unofh- toad dietethation of tile tone 
took legislative action in favor cial choice of New York, Vermont and Wisconsin. Making the inhabitants of 
5 5 , vd 
of the hawthorne blossom as its 


treeland official members of our 
state flower. New York unofficially recognizes the maple; great state family is a noteworthy movement, and it is to be 


North Carolina the tulip tree, or yellow poplar; North hoped that all of the states will in time thus honor “ ‘Nature’ s 
Dakota the green ash; Ohio the buckeye; and Oklahoma the nobles and most distinguished citizens—the trees.” 





opinion without the formality of 
legislative or other official action. 
In Arkansas, for instance, the 
oak is the unofficial State Tree. 
Yet Arkansas officially honors 
the apple tree, or at least its blos- 
som, the State Legislature, in 
1901, naming the apple blossom 
the state flower. California 
quite naturally, claims the Se- 
quoia, but unofficially; Colorado 
the blue spruce; Florida the 
palm. Florida also recognizes 
the orange tree, its blossom, by 
legislative approval, having been 
named state flower in 1909. 
Kansas unofficially claims the 
cottonwood; Kentucky the tulip 
tree, or yellow poplar; Louisiana 
named the blossom of the mag- 
nolia tree as its official state 
flower; Maine the pine; Michi- 
gan the apple tree. The State 
Legislature of Michigan officially 
recognizes the blossom of the 
apple tree as its floral emblem. 
The white pine is the unofficial 
State Tree of Minnesota; Missis- 
sippi likes the magnolia, and the 
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THE FRUIT IG UNIQUE. THE BROAD SMOOTH NUT SOMETIMES 
2 INCHES LONG, |S NEARLY ENCLOSED BY A ROUGH MOSSY / \ 
CUP FROM WHICH THE TREE DERIVES ITS NAMES. rf 7 
THE WOOD OF BUR OAK IG HEANY, STRONG 
AND CLOSE-GRAINED RESEMBLING —~—— 
THAT OF WHITE OAK. IT 1S USED 
FOR SHIP BUILDING, INTERIOR 
~LFINISH OF HOUSES, CABINET- 
MAKING, AGRICULTURAL 
“) \MPLEMENTS, RAILWAY 
Fig, WES AND FENCING, THE 
FACT THAT THE WOOD IS 
ESPECIALLY DURABLE WHEN IN CONTACT WITH THE 
GROUND MAKES IT VALUABLE FOR THE LATTER. 
\T (IS ANY INTERESTING TREE FOR ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTING AND iG EASILY PROPAGATED FROM 
a ACORN® PLANTED WHERE THE TREES ARE To 
DEVELOP. 
/LL/NO/S, BY AN ACT OF THE STRATE 
LEGISLATURE APPROVED FERUARY 21 /908 
=. DESIGKIATED THE H/ATIVE OAK AS /TS STATE 
TREE. THIS /S GEMERALLY /MTERPRETED TO 
MEAN THE BUR OAK. 
















se BUR OAK, SOMETIMES KNOWN AS 
MOSSY CUP OAK, GROWS TO AN AVERAGE 
HEIGHT OF EIGHTY FEET, BUT IN THE 
VALLEN OF THE LOWER OHIO IT HAS 
1 BEEN KNOWN TO REACH 170 FEET. 
Ber IT 1S FOUND FROM MANITOBA To NOVA é 
» COTIA, GOUTHWARD. THROUGH PENNEYLVANIA 7 
"AND WESTWARD INTO KANSAS AND TEXAS. R .y 
THE LEAF IO THE LARGEST OF ALL OAK 
LEAVES, BEING 6 TO 12 INCHES LONG ANID HALF ASG BROAD, WITH FIVE 
TO SEVEN ROUNDED LOBES. ON EACH GIDE NEAR THE MIDDLE OF THE LEAF A DEEP ROUNDED 
BAY REACHING ALMOST TO THE MIDRIB, PRACTICALLY DIVIDES THE LEAF INTO TWO DISTINCT PARTS. 






























































Photographs by George J. Baetzhold, Jr. 


Be OAK is one of the largest, and next 


to the white oak, the most majestic of 

American oaks. It is characteristic of 
the Middle West but grows with surprising 
adaptability over much of the eastern half of 
the United States from the Turtle Mountains 
and Black Hills of the Dakotas, south to the 
Nueces River, of central Texas, east through 
Tennessee and West Virginia into Maryland 
and Delaware to the Atlantic, and north into 
southern Manitoba, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick. It attains greatest size and highest 
commercial importance in the Wabash River 
Basin, of Indiana and Illinois. Typical of the 
“oak openings” of the Lake States, it is the 
most common oak of Kansas and the Prairie 
States. 

Open grown trees develop an irregular broad- 
ly rounded crown with stiff, gnarled branches 
and stout, frequently crooked, corky-winged 
branchlets. Ordinarily seldom over eighty feet 
high or three feet in diameter, trees 170 to 180 
feet high and six or seven feet in diameter have 
been reported. Under forest conditions it de- 
velops a tall, massive, clear trunk which sup- 
ports a moderately broad, open crown of stout 


BUR OAK 


Quercus macrocarpa, Michaux 








branches. In contrast to these splendid 
dimensions it may, on unfavorable sites 
live for years in thickets without attaining 
heights of more than six to eight feet. 
Under such conditions it is frequently re- 
ferred to as “scrub oak.” 

The rounded lobed leaves, wedge shaped 
at the base, are the largest of all the oak 
leaves, being six to twelve inches long and 
three to six inches broad at the upper half. 
Two unusually deep wide bays or sinuses 
dip in near the middle of the leaf toward 
the stout pale mid-rib which is occasionally 
hairy on the upper side. The five to seven 
rounded lobes are irregular, and the ter- 
minal one, occupying more than a third of 
the entire leaf has irregularly crenate mar- 
gins. Crowded to the ends of the twigs are 
thick firm leaves, lustrous dark green 
above but silvery green and downy below. 
They turn dull yellow in the autumn, and 
do not hang on into the winter as do those 
of many other oaks. 
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With its characteristic irregular broadly rounded crown 


and gnarled branches, the Bur Oak is one of the largest 
and most majestic of the American oaks. 
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It never grows 
in dense stands, but individually or in groups. 
































In May or June the blossoms of both sexes appear 
as the wooly leaves unfold. The staminate or male 
blossoms comprise slender, yellow-green, hairy catkins 
from four to six inches long. On the same tree, and 
frequently on the same branches will be found the 
reddish, hairy, pistillate flowers growing without a 
stalk, or so close to the twig as to have only a very 
short one. 

Being of the white oak group, the fertilized pistillate 
flowers develop by autumn of the first year into clumsy, 
short stalked, broadly egg-shaped acorns, from three- 
fourths of an inch to two inches long, and more than 
half surrounded by a deep scaly cup. This cup with 
its fringe of coarse elongated scales is responsible for 
the common names, Bur oak, and mossy cup oak. 
Prolific crops of highly fertile seed are borne at fre- 
quent intervals. Their vitality is retained for six 
months to a year, with the result that seedlings are 
easily produced during the following spring on moist 
fertile soil. A strong tap root makes transplanting the 
seedlings difficult unless they are root pruned at an 
early age. 

The scientific name macrocarpa, meaning large fruited, 
refers to the large nut whose sweet, white kernel is 
edible. The acorns of southern grown trees are usually 
larger than those of the north. Quercus is the Latin 
name for all the oaks, and is said to have been derived 
from the Celtic quer, meaning fine, and cuez meaning 
tree. The scientific name describing a fine tree with a 
large fruit is peculiarly apt in the case of Bur oak. 

The flaky, grayish to reddish brown bark of old 
trees is one or two inches thick, cut by deep fissures 
into firm, more or less vertical ridges. Resembling 
that of white oak, the bark is firmer and the ridges are 
usually more prominent. First year branchlets are 
covered with greenish gray bark, turning to a light 
orange color, and covered for a short time with fine 
hairs. Later these twigs become dark brown and de- 
velop corky ridges or wings often an inch to an inch 
and a half wide. As the limbs mature, sections of 
bark are cast off to litter the ground below. 

The light brown, close grained, hard tough heartwood 
with conspicuous medulary rays so resembles that of 
white oak that it is frequently classed with that species 
on the market. Under air dry conditions a cubic foot 
weighs about forty-five pounds, which is only two or 
three pounds lighter than the wood of white oak. No 
figures are available to show this country’s existing 
stand of Bur oak as distinguished from white oak. It is 
used for furniture, interior finishes, vehicles, moldings, 
and veneers. Because of its durability in contact with 
the soil it is frequently used for railroad ties and 
structural material. 

Bur oak never grows in dense stands, but as indi- 
viduals or in groups associated with other bottomland 
trees such as pin oak, white oak, basswood, willow, cot- 
tonwood, black walnut, the hickories, elms, and soft 
maples. It grows well on rich, moist bottomlands and 
on lower slopes, preferring areas where water is avail- 
able but not excessive. 

Of relatively slow growth, it reaches great ages and 
is not considered mature before 200 to 300 years. 

Because of the damp sites on which it grows, fire 
damage is rare, while it is seldom injured by either 
insects or fungous diseases. 

The sturdy unsymmetrical beauty of Bur oak, its re- 
markable ability to withstand damage from city smoke 
as well as its freedom from insect and fungous injuries, 
its adaptability to soils and climates, and the compara- 
tive ease with which it may be raised and transplanted 
recommend it for use on streets and lawns. 
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George J. Baetzhold, Jr. 


The rounded lobed leaves of the Bur Oak, 
wedged shaped at the base, are the largest of 
all the oak leaves, being from six to twelve 
inches long and three to six inches broad at the 
upper half. The acorns are clumsy, short- 
stalked, and broadly egg-shaped. 





The flaky, grayish to reddish brown bark of 
the older trees is from one to two inches thick, 
cut by deep fissues into firm, more or less verti- 


cal ridges. Resembling that of the White Oak, 
the bark of the Bur Oak is firmer and the 


ridges are usually more prominent. 








Natural range of Bur Oak in the United States. 
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Nearly 400,000 Acres Added 
to National Forests 


Culminating the first meeting of the present 
fiscal year, the National Forest Reservation 
Commission, on September 30, approved the 
purchase of 392,665 acres in twenty-one states 
and Puerto Rico at a cost of $1,946,171.96, 
and passed a resolution urging the Bureau of 
the Budget to give favorable consideration to 
an appropriation of $10,000,000 with which to 
continue land purchases during the coming 
fiscal year. 

The bulk of the lands approved for pur- 
chase are in Minnesota, Kentucky, Alabama, 
Missouri and Michigan, and total 256,275 
acres to cost $1,133,610. Of these lands, 53,646 
acres are in the Superior National Forest, in 
northern Minnesota, for which $114,873 has 
been allotted. 

Most costly of all land in the recent program 
is a tract of 2,285 acres in Luce and Chippewa 
counties, in northern Michigan, to cost $86.81 
an acre. Under an arrangement with the State 
of Michigan, these lands, which include the 
Tahquamenon Falls, described by Represen- 
tative Roy O. Woodruff as the most beautiful 
example of natural scenery in the State, will 
eventually be held as a state park for which 
the, State will exchange over 80,000 acres of 
state lands within or adjacent to the Hiawatha 
and Huron National Forests. 

The next most expensive land is a tract of 
6,595 acres on Mary’s Peak, on the watershed 
of the city of Corvallis, in western Oregon, 
costing $49.44 an acre, or a total of $326,113. 
This heavily timbered tract consisting largely 
of mature Douglas fir is a key tract in the de- 
velopment of a sustained yield project in 
conjunction with adjacent private timberland 
owners, and on the Siuslaw National Forest. 
Timber sales will be conducted under the 
Forest Service continuing-yield plan, and in 
addition to furnishing local employment, will 
safeguard important water supplies. 

Other western tracts approved for purchase 
at this meeting of the National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission include 160 acres on the 
slopes of the King’s River Canyon, in the 
Sequoia National Forest, in California, 9,474 
acres in Eldorado National Forest, and 3,524 
acres in the Tahoe National Forest—both in 
California. In addition, 640 acres were added 
for protection purposes to the Provo National 
Forest, in Utah. 

This meeting of the WNational Forest Reser- 
vation Commission was the first since the ap- 
propriation of $2.500,000 for the current year 
was available. Following action of the Com- 
mission at the meeting of June 30, 1936, the 
Forest Service submitted an alternate plan in- 
volving the possible purchase of 186,458 acres 
in Oregon, California and Maine at an esti- 


mated cost of $2,104,468. After considering 
opinions that the Emergency Relief Act of 
June 22, 1936, does not authorize purchases, 
and funds appropriated thereby cannot be 
used for that purpose, and further that the 
proposal including lands in the larger number 
of states was more clearly in line with the 
established policy, the Commission decided 
to approve the program involving the greater 
acreage with more individuals at less money. 
In approving the single project in Oregon, 





HON. HARRY H. WOODRING 


New Secretary of War and Chairman of 
the National Forest Reservation Commission. 


however, they made it clear that this action 
in no way prejudices the use of subsequent 
funds for the purchase of lands in Maine, in 
the northern redwood area of California, or 
in other parts of the West. At the same time 
it was pointed out that the Forest Service 
now has options on lands valued at almost 
$8,000,000 ready for immediate action. 
Attending the meeting of the Commission 
were Secretary of War Henry H. Woodring, 
chairman; Oscar L. Chapman, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior, who acted for Secre- 
tary Harold L. Ickes; Under Secretary Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell, acting for Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace; Senator Wal- 
ter F. George, of Georgia; Representative 
Wall Doxey, of Mississippi, and Representa- 
tive Roy O. Woodruff, of Michigan. Senator 
Henry W. Keyes, of New Hampshire, has 
signified his intention to retire from the 
Senate at the close of the present year. 
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Up-Stream Engineering Conference 
Urges Coordinated Program 


Foresters, soil conservationists, agricultur- 
ists, biologists, and engineers assembled in 
Washington on September 22 and 23 for the 
Up-Stream Engineering Conference, which 
sought, in the words of President Roosevelt, 
in calling the meeting, “through forestry and 
land management, to keep water out of our 
streams, to control its action once in the 
streams, and generally to retard the journey 
of the raindrop to the sea.” 

Repeatedly, throughout the two day pro- 
gram, held in the auditorium of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, speakers asked for a sci- 
entific program of coordinated research in 
headwater control, and land and water con- 
servation. To this end engineers, agricultur- 
ists, climatologists, and other specialists were 
urged to cooperate. H. H. Bennett, chief of 
the Soil Conservation Service, expressed the 
wish that “we may ally our forces to defend 
ourselves against floods and soil erosion, for 
these are also allies,—but of destruction.” 

Conceding with other speakers, that there 
have always been floods, Mr. Bennett de- 
scribed studies of alluvial deposits revealing 
that sediment laid down in the past fifty to 
seventy-five years was brought down by more 
violently flowing waters than those of former 
times. Furthermore, he said, the recent de- 
posits are coarser and less fertile than the 
earlier layers, showing that widespread strip- 
ping of natural cover has not only permitted 
the top soil to wash away, but is also remov- 
ing sub-soil. 

Speaking on the same subject, Earle H. 
Clapp, associate chief forester, United States 
Forest Service, said that factors favorable to 
absorption have been greatly reduced in many 
drainage basins of the United States as a re- 
sult of exploitation of our natural resources. 
We have, he continued, an accumulation of 
evidence showing the intimate relation be- 
tween increases in floods and erosion, and the 
increased depletion of forests and range cover. 

Further supporting the belief that the peri- 
ods of flood are increased and intensified by 
deforestation and improper use of the land, 
Inspector General Maghein, administrator of 
Waters and Forests in France, reported that 
flood periods in certain French rivers were 
nearly four times as frequent during the 19th 
century after considerable portions of the for- 
est cover had been removed, than they were 
during the less developed period of the 18th 
century. 

Waste of water and its attendant evils have 
already done more damage to the United 
States than war, declared Isaiah Bowman, 
president of Johns Hopkins University. 
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These 3 pictures show 
how dynamite cleans out 
holes filled in from soil 
erosion. 


1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 


AMERICAN FORESTS 


DYNAMITE 


HE necessity of regulating 

this country’s water distribu- 
tion has long been recognized as 
vitally important. Huge levees, 
large dams, great reservoirs and 
channel improvements in major 
streams are all part of the pro- 
gram to retard the devastating 
effects of floods and drought. 

And the mighty power of dyna- 
mite has been a key factor in mak- 
ing every one of these projects 
possible. 

Controlling the flow of waters 
in “up-stream” areas—the little 
springs and streams where big 
river systems originate—is an 
equally important duty of dyna- 
mite. 

Dynamite straightens channels 
of streams to control the direction 
and volume of water. Dynamite 
blasts new ditches for better 


drainage, and cleans out old 
uitches to restore their useful- 
ness. Dynamite breaks up com- 
pacted subsoil to enable it to ab- 
sorb and retain run-off of rains 
and melted snow. Dynamite cleans 
out water holes and reservoirs to 
supply livestock with water. 

For every one of these different 
jobs, Du Pont makes a particular 
kind of dynamite that will do its 
work with the greatest possible 
efficiency. And du Pont is ready 
at all times to give you willing 
assistance with any blasting 
problem. 

Write to the address below for 
two free booklets just published: 
“Blasting Ditches with Du Pont 
Explosives” and “Blasting Gullies 
with Du Pont Explosives.” Each 
gives complete, illustrated instruc- 
tions on these subjects. 


DU PONT ON THE AIR—Listen to “The Cavalcade of America” every 
Wednesday evening, 8. p. m. E. S. T. over CBS coast-to-coast network. 


RES Us pat OFF 


INC., 


EXPLOSIVES DEPARTMENT, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
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HENRY S. GRAVES 
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GEORGE O. VASS 


Executive Secretary 
OVID BUTLER 


Forester Business Manager 
G. H. COLLINGWOOD FRED BE. HORNADAY 





Vice Presidents 


MRS. H. G. BOGERT—Coloraao : 
Chairman, Division of Conservation, General 
Federation of Women’s Clu 
FREDERIC A. DELANO—District of Columbia 
Vice Chairman, National Resources Committee 
NEWTON B. DRURY —California 
Secretary, Save-the-Redwoods League 
ROBERT FECHNER—District of Columbia 
Director, Emergency Conservation Work 
MRS. WILLIAM L. HARKNESS—New York 
WALTER W. HEAD—New York _ 
President, Boy Scouts of America 
MRS. EDWARD LA BUDDE—Wisconsin 
Chairman of Conservation, Wisconsin Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs 
IRVING H. LAROM—Wyoming | 
Chairman, Féderal Elk Commission 
MAJ. GEN. FRANK R. McCOY, U.S.A.—IIl. 
2d Corps Army Area 
CRISPIN OGLEBAY—West Virginia 
Trustee, Oglebay Institute 
EDWARD A. O’NEAL, 3d—Illinois ‘ 
President, American Farm Bureau Federation 
LITHGOW OSBORNE—New York 
Coriservation Commissioner of New York 
GEORGE W. PEAVY—Oregon 
President, Oregon State College 
ELMER GEORGE PETERSON—Utah 
President, Utah Agricultural College 
MISS CLAUDIA PHELPS—South Carolina 
Chairman, Conservation of Natural Resources, 
South Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs 
MRS. GEORGE D. PRATT—New York 
DANIEL A. WALLACE—Minnesota 
Editor, ‘“‘The Farmer” 
HENRY B. WARD—District of Columbia 
Secretary, The American Association for the 
dvancement of Science 
T. G. WOOLFORD—Georgia mA 
President, Georgia Forestry Association 
MRS. ROBERT C. WRIGHT—Pennsylvania 
Chairman, Conservation and Roadsides, The 
Garden Club of America 





Board of Directors 


PHILIP W. AYRES, 1939—New Hampshire 
Former Forester, Society for the Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests 

F, W. BESLEY, 1940—Maryland 
State Forester of Maryland 

W. R. BROWN, 1939—New Hampshire 
Chairman, N. H. Forestry Commission 

P. R. CAMP, 1940—Virginia 
Vice President, Camp Manufacturing Company 

SAMUEL T. DANA, 1937—Michigan 
School of Forestry and Conservation, Univer- 
sity of Michigan 

WILLIAM B. GREELEY, 1938—Washington 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 

W. B. GREELEY, 1936—New York 
Camp Fire Club of America 

A. S. HOUGHTON, 1939—New York 
New York State Reforestation Commission 

THOMAS P. LITTLEPAGE, 1938—D. C. 
Past President, D. C. Chamber of Commerce 

WILLIAM S. B. McCALEB, 1936—Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

JAMES G. K. McCLURE, JR., 1937—N. C. 
President, Farmers Federation 

JOHN C. MERRIAM, 1936—Dist. of Columbia 
President, Carnegie Institution of Washington 

JOSEPH HYDE PRATT, 1936—North Carolina 
North Carolina Forestry Association 

JOHN W. WATZEK, JR., 1940—Illinois 
President, National Lumber Mfrs. Association 

WILLIAM P. WHARTON, 1937—Massachusetts 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
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RANGE BUILDING PRACTICES APPROVED 


Approval by Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace of range-building practices and the 
rates of payment which stockmen may earn 
for performing them in the range-improvement 
program during the remainder of the calendar 
year 1936, was announced September 28 by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
for eleven western states. 

The states for which the practices have been 
approved are: Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Kansas, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. Ap- 
proval of practices for Idaho and Oregon is 
expected soon. 

The range-improvement program in the 
western states will be administered by the 
Western Division of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration of which George E. Far- 
rell is director. 

“This program is open to all stockmen in 
the states concerned,” Mr. Farrell said. ‘Par- 
ticipation by stockmen will be entirely volun- 
tary. It will apply to privately-owned and 
privately-controlled land. Payments will be 
limited by the grazing capacity of each ranch.” 

The rates of payments and the specifications 
for each practice are the same in all states, 
but some practices are applicable only in cer- 
tain states. All practices must be performed 
according to certain specified standards. The 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Increased appropriations for forestry activi- 
ties authorized under the Clarke-McNary Act. 
the McNary-McSweeney Act, and the Ful- 
mer Act, together with adequate support for 
eradication of Dutch elm disease, were urged 
upon Acting Director Daniel W. Bell, of the 
Bureau of the Budget, by a group represent- 
ing national organizations, on October 15. 
The conference was arranged for and spon- 
sored by The American Forestry Association. 

Representatives of the Association of State 
Foresters outlined to Acting Director Bell 
and his assistant, Colonel Charles L. Dasher, 
how the full authorization of $2,500,000 for 
cooperative fire protection, under Section 2 
of the Clarke-McNary Act, would stimulate 
fire protection activities by the states. Fred 
W. Besley, Maryland State Forester, told the 
acting director that with the current appro- 
priation of $1,655,007, to which the states and 
private timberland owners have added three 
dollars to every one of Federal money, an 
area of 243,000,000 acres of forest land in 
state and private ownership is under organ- 
ized protection. Only one per cent of this 
protected land was burned over during the 
past year, he said. The damage on this area 
was estimated to be $5,000,000. In contrast 
to this, forest land aggregating 187,000,000 
acres on which no organized forest protection 
is afforded, suffered fires aggregating 27,- 
800,000 acres, or fifteen per cent of the total 
area. The damage was estimated at 
$28,000,000. 

H. A. Smith, South Carolina State Forester, 
stated that twenty-five states have passed leg- 
islation permitting cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Government in the acquisition of lands 
for state forests under the Fulmer Act of 
1935. Urging an appropriation of $5,000,000, 
authorized in the Act, he described studies 
now being made of lands in South Carolina 
which, if purchased, would be so managed 
as to reimburse the Federal Government from 
receipts within a reasonable period, and 
thereafter prove an important asset to the 
state and the local community. 

The campaign for the eradication of Dutch 
elm disease in the affected area of northern 
New Jersey, southern New York and south- 
eastern Connecticut was described by Dr. 
William H. Rankin and Edgar G. Rex, in 


total payments for each ranch will be limited 
to an amount equal to two dollars times the 
grazing capacity of the ranch. For example, 
if the grazing capacity of a ranch is 500 cat- 
tle, the total payment may not exceed $1,000. 
No payments will be made where any of the 
practices are performed with labor, seed, or 
other materials furnished by a Federal or 
State agency. 

The practices which have been approved 
and the rates of payment for them are as 
follows: 

Contouring, sixty cents an acre; developing 
of springs and seeps, fifty dollars per spring 
or seep; earthen pits or reservoirs for holding 
rainfall, fifteen cents per cubic yard of fill or 
excavation; wells, one dollar per linear foot 
of well dug or drilled; water spreading, ten 
cents per 100 linear feet of permanent ditch- 
ing; reseeding depleted range land, two and 
a half dollars an acre for reseeding with crest- 
ed wheat grass, one and a quarter dollars an 
acre for reseeding with slender wheat grass, 
western wheat grass, or brome grass; range 
fencing, thirty cents a rod; rodent control, 
seven and a half cents an infested acre for 
prairie dogs, five cents an infested acre for 
kangaroo rats; fire guards, three cents per 100 
linear feet; and railing sagebrush, fifty cents 
an acre. 


TOLD OF FORESTRY NEEDS 


charge of the work in New York and New 
Jersey. The achievements of the past year 
demonstrate that with adequate and contin- 
uous support, Dutch elm disease can be con- 
trolled, according to Dr. Rankin, who further 
expressed the belief that the disease can 
eventually be wholly eradicated. Harris A. 
Reynolds, secretary of the Massachusetts For- 
est and Park Association, who represented 
the National Conference on Dutch Elm Dis- 
ease, emphasized the need of a direct Fed- 
eral appropriation of $3,000,000 with which 
to carry on the work during the coming fiscal 
year. 

An appropriation of $10,000,000 for forest 
acquisition under the Weeks Act, as request- 
ed by the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission, was supported, as were adequate ap- 
propriations for continuing the campaign for 
white pine blister rust control. 


Increased support of the program of forest 
research, as authorized under the McNary- 
McSweeney Act, was urged by Dr. 0. E. 
Jennings, of the University of Pittsburgh, and 
Dean Samuel N. Spring, of the New York 
State College of Forestry. 


Attending the conference were: Fred W. 
Besley, State Forester of Maryland and a di- 
rector of The American Forestry Association: 
F. C. Pederson, State Forester of Virginia: 
H. A. Smith, State Forester of South Caro- 
lina; L. N. Ericksen, Western Pine Associa- 
tion; Harris A. Reynolds, secretary, Massa- 
chusetts Forest and Park Association, and 
representative of the National Conference on 
Dutch Elm Disease; Dr. W. H. Rankin, in 
charge of Dutch Elm Disease Eradication for 
the State of New York; Edgar G. Rex, in 
charge of Dutch Elm Disease Eradication for 
New Jersey; Dr. O. E. Jennings, head of the 
Department of Biology, University of Pitts- 
burgh, curator of Botany, Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburgh, and member of the Allegheny 
Forest Research Advisory Council; Dean 
Samuel N. Spring, New York State College 
of Forestry; Henry Bahr, the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association; Philip 
Ayres, director, The American Forestry As- 
sociation; G. S. Prince, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads; and G. H. Collingwood, for- 
ester, The American Forestry Association. 
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Idaho 
School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 





Offers thorough training in 
technical forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State and private work. 


Four and five year courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to special- 
ize in forest production, wood 
utilization and range management. 


Large Logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-working 
industries and extensive Federal, 
State and private forests are near 
at hand; 7,000 acre experimental 
forest 15 miles from campus. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for summer 
employment. 





Catalog Free 





























The 
New York State College 
of Forestry 


+ 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Undergraduate courses of four 
years are offered in forestry 
leading to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science. There is also 
opportunity for graduate work 
in several branches of forestry 
leading to advanced degrees. 


The College has ample labo- 
ratories and classrooms in Wil- 
liam L. Bray Hall and the 
Louis Marshall Memorial 
Building. It has forest prop- 
erties approximating 20,000 
acres that serve for demonstra- 
tion, research and instruction 
in forestry. 

Special laboratories for in- 
struction in wood technoiogy, 
in pulp and paper-making, in 
kiln-drying and timber-treating 
and a portable sawmill are 
other features of this institu- 
tion. 


Catalog Mailed on Request 
Samuet N. Sprinc, Dean 














NATIONAL PARKS ESTABLISH ATTENDANCE RECORD 


Traveling America set an all-time record 
of visiting its own National Parks and Mon- 
uments during the travel year ending Sep- 
tember, 1936, with a seventy per cent increase 
over 1935. 

One-fourteenth of the total population of 
the United States, or 9,929,432 persons, vis- 
ited the 134 National Parks and Monuments, 
a gain of more than 4,000,000 over 1935, and 
a gain of more than 6,000,000 over the de- 
pression year 1931, when only 3,619,900 per- 
sons visited the areas. 

New highs were set also for the number of 
persons visiting the parks in private cars. 
Registrations show a total for 1936 of 1,772,- 
338, as against last year’s total of 1,217,054. 

Besides setting records for the national 
areas as a whole, this year’s tvavel figures 
establish high peaks for the majority of in- 
dividual areas. Of special interest to the sec- 
tion of the United States east of the Missis- 


sippi is the fact that the parks of this region 
were highest on the travel list. The highest 
total was scored by the newly established 
Shenandoah National Park in Virginia, dedi- 
cated on July 3, which was visited by nearly 
700,000. Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, in North Carolina and Tennessee, was 
second with 600,000 visitors. Acadia National 
Park, in Maine, reported 340,000 and Mam- 
moth Cave National Park, Kentucky, 58,000. 

Leading the record for the parks of the 
West, Rocky Mountain National Park, in 
Colorado, reports a total of 550,000. Yellow- 
stone National Park, in Wyoming, with 432, 
000, comes next on the list, with Yosemite 
National Park, in California, closely follow- 
ing with a total of 431,000. Even Mount Mc- 
Kinley National Park, in Alaska, the remote 
scenic wonderland of the far north, reports 
1,000 visitors, as compared with 800 visitors 
last year. 


FECHNER ANNOUNCES NEW C.C.C. PROGRAM 


The program covering the operations of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps during the 
eighth six-month period of Emergency Con- 
servation Work, which begins October 1, has 
been announced by Robert Fechner, director 
of Emergency Conservation Work. It provides 
for the enrollment during the first fifteen days 
of October of a total of 109,276 new men as 
replacements for enrollees who have left the 
C.C.C. camps to accept private employment 
or who drop out of the Corps at the conclusion 
of the seventh period. The replacement pro- 
gram, which was ordered to bring the Corps 
up to its authorized strength of 350,000, calls 
for the enrollment of 97,525 young men, 7,120 
war veterans and 4,991 local experienced men. 
The men will work out of 2,092 C.C.C. camps. 

Preparations for the enrollment of the new 
men as fast as they are sent to physical ex- 
amination stations in the various states have 
been completed by the War Department. All 
young men will be chosen by state C.C.C. di- 
rectors of selection designated by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The war veterans will be se- 
lected by the regional offices of the Veterans’ 


Administration and the local experienced men 
will be selected by the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of the Interior. 
No changes have been made in the eligibility 
requirements setting the age limits for juniors 
at between seventeen and twenty-eight years 
of age. 

The program provides for an increase of 
16,200 men in the requisitions of men from 
the drought states in the South and West to 
take care of young men from families now on 
public relief rolls because of drought condi- 
tions. The Director acted to adjust the requi- 
sitions for the drought states after the Depart- 
ment of Labor had reported that a survey 
conducted by C.C.C. state directors of selec- 
tion disclosed that several thousand more men 
sought enrollment in the C.C.C. from these 
states than could normally be taken care of. 
The increases for the drought states, however, 
will not result in an increase in the authorized 
strength of the Corps, which is 350,000, as 
compensating adjustments were made in the 
requisitions of men called for from other 
states. 


WEEKS LAW SILVER JUBILEE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A silver jubilee, celebrating twenty-five 
years of forest development in the East under 
the Weeks Act of March 1, 1911, was held 
at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, Septem- 
ber 13, 14 and 15, under the auspices of the 
Society for Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests and the United States Forest Service. 

As one of the principal speakers, Joseph 
Hyde Pratt, formerly geologist for the State 
of North Carolina, and now a director of The 
American Forestry Association, told of the 
great fight for the Weeks Act in the southern 
Appalachian Mountains where the first Na- 
tional Forest of the East was created. After 
years of unsuccessful effort, during which 
former Speaker Joseph Cannon declared 
against the appropriation of a single cent 
“for the purchase of scenery,” Mr. Pratt said 
the interest of New England was enlisted and 
the victory won. Mr. Pratt’s address was 
amplified by Dr. L. C. Glenn, president of 
Vanderbilt University, who with Mr. Pratt 
was a member of the original investigating 
committee in the South. 

Philip W. Ayres, also a director of The 
American Forestry Association, but who as 
forester for the Society for the Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests led the fight for the 


Weeks Act in New England, described the 
efforts of this organization and others in ob- 
taining the passage of the Weeks Act, which 
made possible the establishment of National 
Forests in the East. Of particular interest 
were reports related by Mr. Ayres of a con- 
ference with the late Senator Chauncey De- 
Pew, of New York, whose influence was later 
instrumental in turning the tide toward pas- 
sage of the Act. 

Other speakers included Sinclair Weeks, of 
Newton, Massachusetts, son of the late Sena- 
tor John W. Weeks, of New Hampshire; W. 
R. Brown, of Berlin, New Hampshire, chair- 
man of the New Hampshire Forestry an 
Recreation Commission, and a director of The 
American Forestry Association; Franklin W. 
Reed, executive secretary of the Society of 
American Foresters; Tom Wallace, editor of 
the Louisville (Kentucky) Times; 

Evans, regional forester in charge of the Na- 
tional Forests of the northeastern states; 
John E. Burch, secretary of the National For- 
est Reservation Commission; Mrs. John F. 
Heck, president of the New Hampshire Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; and Robert Fech- 
re ne of the Emergency Conservation 
ork. 
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FORESTRY QUESTIONS SUBMITTED TO THE 
AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 919 17TH 
ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C., WILL BE AN- 
SWERED IN THIS COLUMN. . . A SELF-ADDRESSED 
STAMPED ENVELOPE ACCOMPANYING YOUR 
LETTER WILL ASSURE A REPLY. 


+ Ek & 


Question: Can you suggest any gums or 
resins which will give flames different colors 
when burned?—R. P. D.—Ohio. 


Answer: Gums and resins, according to 
Dr. F. P. Veitch, In Charge of the Naval 
Stores Research Division of the Department 
of Agriculture, are carbonaceous materials 
consisting, in addition to carbon, of hydrogen, 
oxygen, and sometimes of other elements. 
None of the elements occurring naturally in 
gums and resins display emission bands which 
yield color effects. Instead. such materials 
burn with smoky yellow flames. 


Colored flames are produced by characteris- 
tic light emissions from molecules excited by 
high temperature,—copper compounds give a 
green color to flame; strontium compounds 
a red color; barium, green; boron, green, etc. 
Actually, these color phenomena are the re- 
sult of emission bands in the visible spec- 
trum, and unless these bands occur in a 
fairly narrow region of the spectrum, colored 
effects are not produced. 

It is possible to utilize gums and resins 
with other materials in such a way as to ob- 
tain color effects, in which case they furnish 
the fuel to heat the color-producing metallic 
compounds to the proper temperature. How- 
ever, an oxidizing agent such as nitrate or 
chlorate is added to expedite the combustion 
of the resin. 


Question: On May 14 and 15 at night up 
here in the Adirondack on and about Piseco 
Lake the temperature went down to 26 de- 
grees by the lake. The new leaves on some of 
the beech and ash trees were frozen and do 
not show signs of recovery. Will this kill 
the trees or will the trees leaf out next year? 


—A. K. H.—New York. 


Answer: Practically all hardwood trees, as 
well as many of the conifers, have reserve or 
dormant buds located immediately back of 
those from which the first leaves developed. 
In ordinary seasons these never materialize 
but “sleep” as do all buds in winter. To 
awaken them it seems only necessary to re- 
move part of the shoot that lies above them. 
This may be caused by mechanical injury, 
the biting of insects ar squirrels, or as in the 
case set forth in your letter when late spring 
frosts do the damage. Furthermore, the buds 
of many trees develop very early after the 
leaves are formed. It is ‘possible that some 
of these may have progressed far enough to 
help supply the tree with necessary foliage. 

Accordingly, the freezing will somewhat re- 
duce the growth of the trees during the pres- 
ent year, but would be expected to do no 
material harm. 


YOU CAN HIT ’EM 
WITH REMINGTON’S 


New MASTER” 
.22 RIFLES! 











THE “TARGETMASTER,”’ .22 single shot, chambered for short, 
long and long rifle, regular or HI-SPEED cartridges. Auto- 
matic ejector, takedown. Important safety features include new 
military type safety lock. No. 41P with peep sights (illustrated), 
$6.00. No. 41A—with open sights, $5.25. 


THE “SPORTMASTER,” .22 repeater. Magazine holds 22 short, 
17 long or 15 long rifle cartridges. Takedown. No. 341P (illus- 
trated), $14.70. No. 341A—with open sights, $13.95. 

Lyman No. 422 Expert 4-power telescope with micrometer 
click mounts, available with either rifle at $10.50 extra. 


Pgs Remington makes rifle history! From 
their deeply crowned muzzles to their 
shotgun-style butt plates, the ‘‘TARGET- 
MASTER” and “SPORTMASTER” rifles 
are designed to smack .22 bullets—HI-SPEED 
or Regular—precisely where you 
want them. Modern hooded front 
sights and adjustable rear peep 
sights, both with interchangeable 
dises, give you eight different 
sighting combinations to cover 
every shooting condition. 


Superb sights, plus barrels rifled to Remington 
accuracy standards, plus correctly shaped pis- 
tol-grip stocks and semi-beavertail fore-ends, 
plus encased bolt-heads that lock under the 
frame in perfect alignment, give you rifles that 


are good news to every rifle 
° shooter and just plain bad news to 
Remington, 


pests. How about running over to 
the store and seeing these ‘‘Mas- 
ter” rifles today? Remington 


crows, woodchucks, and other 
Gama ArmsCo.,Inc., Bridgeport,Conn. 
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Tor Christmas— 


Remember your friends with a gift that will last throughout the year. 
A subscription to AMERICAN FORESTS will renew your best wishes on 
the first of every month. 

Send AMERICAN FORESTS for 1937 to that friend or business asso- 
ciate for whom it is difficult to select a gift. The importance of Conservation 


today makes AMERICAN FORESTS a more welcome gift than ever before. 


(fill in, tear out and mail) 





THe AMERICAN Forestry ASSOCIATION 
919 17TH Street, N 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


1936 


Please enroll the following as members of your Association for 1937. Membership 
dues at $4 per year for each new member are enclosed. Mail them an engraved Christmas 
card bearing my name as donor. 


Name of New Member Address 





Amount enclosed Address. 
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Dress Warm, Dress Right, In 


HUNTING 
Vee 


Made for 
Protection, 
Right Looks, 


Convenience. 







Pure Wool 
Waterproof 


Complete 
Suits or 
by the 


Garment 


From the Allegheny Moun- 
tain mills, famous for best 
lumberjack clothes. 


| “from wool to wearer’ by the historic Woolrich 
Mills, weavers and tailors to woodsmen and hunters 
for 106 years. Your choice in mackinaws, stags, cossack 
coats, cruisers, breeches, pants, vests, flannel and kersey 
hunting shirts—plain colors, checks and fancy plaids. Also 
caps, socks, mittens. Best of styling, by outdoor-wear ex- 


perts. Shown above, popular No. 503 Woolrich Hunting 
Coat in 32-02. black-and-red mackinaw, lined throughout 
with duvetyn. “Buy genuine trade-marked Woo!rich 
Clothes,”’ including best woolen shirts. Sold by leading 
dealers. Catalog Free—send for it! Address Dept. A.F. 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 


John Rich & Bros.—Est. 1830 
Woolrich, Penna. 


Quickly Rebuild 
THE ROOT SYSTEM 


on Transplanted Trees 


XPERIENCED nurserymen know and 

appreciate the importance of rapid root 
regeneration after trees are transplanted if 
the job is to be a real success. They know 
that top growth cannot be healthy until a 
new and vigorous root system is developed. 
That’s why today so many transplanted trees 
are being set out in soil that has first been 
conditioned with Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss. 
The millions of tiny sponge-like cells of 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss keep the soil 
porous and well aerated at all times, en- 
couraging rather than preventing the growth 
of healthy feeder roots. Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss also readily absorbs and holds 
moisture and liquid plant food for full use 
by the newly developed roots. 
Let us tell you more about Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss and how it will help you assure 
success in transplanting. Write today for 
free informative bulletins and Absorbency 
test tablets which dramatically show the un- 
usual absorbency of Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss. Address Dept. AF 11. 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


W7 PEAT Moss 











Seeks Information on Bird 


Protection 

The International Committee for Bird Pres- 
ervation, of which Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson is 
chairman, has opened a campaign to gather 
all possible information as to bird protective 
conditions in all foreign countries. The 
committee is particularly anxious to contact 
conservationists who have made observations 
on bird protective conditions in other lands. 

“Within the past few months,” says Dr. 
Pearson, “we have learned that in most of 
the countries to the south of us almost no 
attention is paid to bird protection. Great 
numbers of birds, including twenty-one spe- 
cies of ducks, many song birds and virtually 
all of our more important shore birds, pass 
the winter south. We cannot hope to rebuild 
our North American bird supply without the 
aid of our Southern neighbors.” The head- 
quarters of the International Committee for 
Bird Preservation are at 1775 Broadway, New 
York City. 


President Pledges Wildlife Aid 


Addressing the Mountain State Forest Fes- 
tival at Elkins, West Virginia, October 1. 
President Roosevelt pledged to continue with 
“vigor and singleness of purpose for the 
next four years” the wildlife conservation 
program begun in his administration. 

More than $20,000,000, he said, has been 
provided by his administration for the con- 
servation of waterfowl, birds and other valu- 
able forms of American wildlife. In addi- 
tion, he pointed out, his administration has 
added 4,800,000 acres to wildlife sanctuaries, 
or two and a half times as much acreage as 
had been acquired by the Federal Govern- 
ment for this purpose in all the years prior 
to 1933. 

“This work is now going on,” he said, 
“and it will be continued with the same 
vigor and singleness of purpose for the next 
four years.” 





Massachusetts Launches State 
Forest Program 


A bill calling for the purchase of 500,000 
acres of land for state forest purposes has 
been passed by the State legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts and signed by the governor. The 
bill provides that 25.000 acres may be pur- 
chased each year for the next twenty years 
at a cost not exceeding $5.00 an acre, or the 
total expenditure over a twenty-year period 
of $2,500,000. With this new law and ap- 
propriation the State of Massachusetts will 
own in state forests, at the end of twenty 
years, 662,000 acres, or about twenty-two 
per cent of the present forest land in the 
State. 

Passage of this act is credited to the work 
of the Massachusetts Forest and Park Asso- 
ciation. After a comprehensive study of 
state forest conditions, the association pre- 
sented a bill to the General Court calling for 
the purchase of 500,000 acres of land for 
state forests during the next ten years. Under 
the state constitution the people may initiate 
legislation through the medium of the Initia- 
tive Petition, by procuring the signatures of 
20,000 registered voters, to be distributed in 
not less than four counties. When the Initia- 
tive Petition reaches the legislature it must 
be acted upon by both branches, which may 
accept the legislation or propose a substitute. 

The association initiated this petition for 
500,000 acres in the fall of 1935. The bill 
then went before the various committees of 
the legislature, which held hearings on it, 
and a substitute was proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Conservation. The substitute bill 
called for the purchase of 500,000 acres in 
twenty years instead of ten. 





2 . 
. Book Reviews . 


Just Fisuinc Tark, by Gifford Pinchot. Pub- 
lished by the Telegraph Press, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 238 pages, illustrated. Price, 
$2.50. 

If you are one of those who revel in the 
tang of salt spray or the fragrance of moun- 
tain pine and fern—if you think of no thrill 
greater than the swift surge of a hooked fish 
—here is your book. It is the story—or sto- 
ries, for there are twenty-three of them—of a 
great fisherman, a greater conservationist— 
Gifford Pinchot. From the mountain streams 
of Pennsylvania, the State he twice served as 
governor, to the scented isles of the South 
Seas, the author weaves a magic web of an- 
gling enchantment. It’s ideal armchair enter- 
tainment, whether you’re a fisherman or not. 

K. 








Hittman, by Frederic Brush. Published by 
the David McKay Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 50 pages, with illustrations 
by Betty Dawson Miller. Price $1.00. 
This third book of Dr. Brush’s poetry car- 

ries the true spirit of the people of the 

northern Alleghenies,—and is alive because 
he has lived long with them, and with the 
hills. He has well been called the Psalmist 
of the Susquehanna, for in his verse he has 
preserved forever the individuality of these 
mountain people. His characters live, his 
sweet philosophy lingers—long after we have 
laid down his book.—L. M. C. 





My Pronzen Past, by Guy Waring. Published 
by Bruce Humphries, Incorporated, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 256 pages, ills. Price $2.75. 


Guy Waring, college friend of Theodore 
Roosevelt, has written a dramatic narrative 
of his early struggle as a pioneer in the van- 
ished frontier region of the northwest, now 
known as the State of Washington. 

Bred of a long line of Connecticut farmers. 
the author was endowed with a hardiness and 
constancy of character which provided stam- 
ina equal to the rugged country to which he 
had migrated. In conquering hardship and 
disillusionment, he experienced a wealth of 
adventure which flavored his life. Of his 
joys and his sorrows, his happiness and his 
misery, he tells in a most fascinating and 
thoroughly readable manner which carries 
your interest through the three-year record of 
his pioneer life as cowman, storekeeper, bar- 
ber, farmer, shoemaker, fur trader, and Jus- 
tice of the Peace. 

Mr. Owen Wister, a Harvard classmate of 
1882, introduces Mr. Waring in the first 
pages of the book with his memories of the 
days when he traveled to the northwest to 


visit his friend.—D. D. 





HanpBook oF Ovtpoor Cooxinc. Published 
by Mrs. O. R. Johnson, 411 Lathrop Road, 
Columbia, Missouri. 22 pages, paper covers. 
Twenty cents a copy. 

This booklet was prepared through the co- 
operation of Camp Fire Girls, Scouts and 
Scouters to meet the need for something 
practical, adequate and inexpensive to guide 
“screen cooks” in the woods—both youngsters 
and grown-ups. And it certainly fills its 
mission, with a line-up of recipes that zip up 
the appetite and make one fairly yearn for 
the smell of a woods-fire burning! And they 
are recipes that are amazingly simple, too. 
and capable of endless combinations. 
list of straight-from-the-shoulder “do’s” and 
“don’ts” for fire builders precedes the text 
and is a valuable addition for those inexper 
enced in the outdoors——L. M. C 
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Use Your Head 


A woodpecker pecks out a great many specks 
Of sawdust when building a hut; 
He works like a nigger to make the hole 
bigger— 
He’s sore if his cutter won’t cut. 

He don’t bother with plans of cheap artisans, 
But there’s one thing can rightly be said: 
The whole excavation has this explanation— 

He builds it by using his head. 
—The Makiling Echo. 





A Geology Quiz 
Mr. Zwerp (in geology class): “What are 
the constituents of quartz?” 
Harry Shortcake: “Pintz, sir.”—Octopus. 


Wood Products 
Johnnie: “My sister has a wooden leg.” 
Freddie: “That’s nothin’. My sister has a 
cedar chest.”—Widow. 


Few Cows 
Cowboy: “How’s the ranch?” 
Second Cowboy: “Bully.”—Octopus. 


Freezing Aunty 
“How can I make anti-freeze? 
“Hide her woolen pajamas.”—Sniper. 


There was an old lady from Clyde, 
Who was eating green apples and died. 
Well, within the lamented 

The apples fermented 

And made cider inside her inside. 


—Indian Smoke Signals. 
Operator 
Prof: “What is an operetta? 
Dumb Frosh: “A girl who works in a tele- 
phone office.”—Saks Fifth Ave. 


Quips 

If two people can sleep alone, why can’t 
one person sleep together.—Lyre. 

Advertisement: “Eskimo Spitz Pups for 
ten dollars apiece.”—Satyr. 

Brainless Betty wonders if it is possible to 
die in a living room.—Kitty-Kat. 

“Just put it on my Bill,” sobbed the young 
widow as she left a floral offering at the 
cemetery.—Texas Longhorn. 


Town or Forest 
Doctor—So you’ve had some pain in the 
lumbar region. 
Trail Rider—And I’ve had it just as bad 


here in town as I had it up in the woods. 





More Wood Products 
“My most cherished possession is a walking- 
stick that has descended from father to son 
during the last three hundred years.” 
In each case, of course, it hurt the father 
more than the son.—Washington Labor. 





The Senate Committee on Governmental Re- 
organization and the Committee named by 
President Roosevelt, met at the call of Sena- 
tor Harry Flood Byrd, of Virginia, in the Sen- 
ate Office Building on September 16. The 
initial discussion was devoted largely to the 
fields of activities for the two committees and 
to plans for further meetings before Congress 
convenes on January 3, 1937. 

President Roosevelt’s committee consists of 
Louis Brownlow, of the University of Chicago; 
Luther Gulick, director of the Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration, New York; William T. 
Gardiner, former governor of Maine; H. W. 
Dodds, president of Princeton University, and 
John D. Clark, of the University of Nebraska. 
The Senate Committee consists of Senators 
Byrd, of Virginia, Robinson, of Arkansas, 
O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, Townsend, of Dela- 
ware, and McNary, of Oregon. No meetings 
have been held by the House Committee, ap- 
pointed on April 29, 1936. 


Professorship in Wild Land Use 
Established at Michigan 


Wild land utilization is the field covered 
by the Charles Lathrop Pack Professorship 
just established in the University of Michigan 
School of Forestry and Conservation. The new 
position represents an expansion of the activi- 
ties of the George Willis Pack Forestry Foun- 
dation, established in 1930. The Foundation 
provided “for the promotion of practical forest 
land management in the broadest sense of the 
term,” and the present grant will be used 
specifically for research in the basic principles 
underlying the use of our wild lands. 

Lee Roy Schoenmann, at present supervisor 
of agricultural land classification in the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, has been named for 
the post. He is a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin, was for eight years director of 
the Michigan Land Economics Survey. 

Funds for the new professorship have been 
furnished as a three-year grant from the Pack 
Forestry Trust. 











150 GALLONS per 


Minute—with this Portable 
Automatic Priming Pump— 


(Heads up to 60 ft.) 



















Jaeger “Bantam 
Weight,” built of Alum- 
inum and Alloy Steel, 
gives you the huge water 
volume of a centrifugal, 
plus fast, 100 per cent 
automatic self - priming, 
plus light weight and 
compactness for easy car- 
rying. Passes mud, sand, 
small stones, pumps dirty 
water easily. 

One of a complete line 
by world’s largest mak- 
ers of self-priming cen- 
trifugals. Write today 
for catalog, prices. Dis- 
tributors in every city. 


THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY 
525 Dublin Avenue Columbus, Ohio 











GALLON 
TANK 





FIRE PUMPS 


MADE IN U. S. A. BY 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 


UTICA, NEW YORK 






















PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: 
Hercules Equipment & Rubber Co., 550 Third St., San 
Francisco, Calif.; Western Loggers’ Machinery Co., 302 
SW. 4th St., Portland, Oregon; Pacific Marine Supply 
Co., 1217 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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NURSERIES 





Trees for Fores: Planting 


PINE+SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 


trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











EVERGREENS, Deciduous 
Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


(Quality considered) in Large Quantities can be 
purchased from us More Reasonably than anywhere 
else. Write for list and prices. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


(Established 1878) 
50 Church Street New York City 














CERTIFIED White Pine, free from blister rust. Nor- 
way and White Spruce, Scotch and Red Pine and other 
varieties. Know our reasonable prices. 
on Contract Planting. 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
Dept. A-116, Fryeburg, Maine 


Get our figures 








EVERGREEN TREES 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 











TREES 
pruned 
easily 


Reterestation aireteate Sent Include 
8B ETT EQUIPMENT 


<a 


Compound Lever Pruners, Pele oo Cross Cut 


Saws and Tree Surgeons’ Supplies 
Write a free oaks te Nene hewing 


ARTLETT MANUFACTURING c 
li} 3019 &° Grand Blvd. 


0. 
Detreit, Michigar 


WILDLIFE HAS A SENSE OF DIRECTION 


(Continued from page 514) 


America, from Alaska to southern California. 
This bird crosses the Pacific Ocean to rear its 
young on the islands of the Australian Sea, 
between New Zealand and Australia. The 
sooty shearwater, rearing its young on the 
islands in the vicinity of New Zealand and 
Cape Horn, ranges at other times the entire 
Atlantic Ocean north to Labrador and Green- 
land, and the Pacific Ocean north to the 
Aleutian and Kurile Islands. How can they 
dv it unless provided with an unerring sense 
of direction? 

When one has observed and carefully noted 
in the field the migration of birds for a great 
many years, one becomes all the more puzzled 
to know just what it is that enables them to 
cover twice yearly distances of many thou- 
sands of miles without faltering in their di- 
rection or without material loss of time. 

From long observation and keeping records 
of the date of arrival of birds in a certain 
territory from the north on their southern mi- 
gration and from the south on their northern 
migration, one is able to predict almost to the 
day, by watching the barometer—which indi- 
cates weather changes—just when certain va- 
rieties of birds will arrive. That there is a 
definite program governing their leaving their 
winter or summer homes, there can be no 
doubt. 

While many birds are day-migrants, rest- 
ing at night, by far the greatest number are 
night-migrants, resting by day. These night 
migrants certainly do not have the power of 
viewing the terrain over which they pass. 
Birds that have keen sight in the daytime are 
practically blind at night. 

If migration was by day only and over land, 
sight may be of assistance to birds on short 
journeys when finding their way from place 
to place. It could not be of assistance, how- 
ever, when the journey takes the individual 
over hundreds of miles of water, with no land 
in sight. 

The sense of smell would be perfectly use- 
less in following a migration route, as the air 
currents are constantly changing, and if birds 
had a _ highly-developed sense of smell, it 
would be impossible for them to follow the 
track of the preceding flocks. 

Then, again, the first migrating flock would 
have no possible chance of using a sense of 
smell for none of its kind would be in front. 
Furthermore, it has been definitely demon- 
strated that the sense of smell is poorly de- 
veloped in birds. 

It is known that the sense of hearing in 
birds is acute, but it is not possible that this 
sense would aid them in migration, except 
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insofar as to keep loosely scattered flocks in 
touch with each other. 

Taste and touch have nothing, certainly, to 
do with guiding migration. We, therefore, 
must believe that birds possess at least one 
sense which human beings have lost—a sense 
of direction. 

It is known that sight exists in the eye, that 
hearing is the sense of the ear. The nerves 
from these two organs transmit to the brain 
the sense governing sight and hearing. It is 
not known where the sense of direction is 
situated, but in whatever part of the body it 
is, there are delicate nerves which transmit 
the sense of direction to the brain, which in 
turn directs the individual bird to follow the 
right course. 

The sense of direction is quite different 
from the homing instinct. The homing in- 
stinct is one which causes a bird to wish to 
return from some distant place back to its 
place of birth, or to its winter home. The 
sense of direction guides the bird on its way. 

A number of years ago, Professor Watson, 
of Johns Hopkins University, conducted a 
number of interesting experiments on the 
ability of birds to find their way back home 
when forcibly taken and sent from their 
homes. His experiment was conducted from 
Bird Key, in the Dry Tortugas, off the south- 
ern tip of Florida, where there is a consider- 
able concentration of nesting sooty and noddy 
terns. After capturing a number of these birds, 
he stained their feathers with aniline dyes, 
using various colors, so that he might easily 
identify them, should they return. He then 
caused a number of these colored birds to be 
taken considerable distances. The first long 
distance was to Havana, Cuba, a distance of 
about 175 miles. They were released in the 
morning, and the next day returned to their 
nesting home. Then, he captured three noddy 
and two sooty terns, sent them from their 
Bird Key to Key West, where they were placed 
on a northbound steamer. These birds were 
liberated off Cape Hatteras near the coast of 
North Carolina, 1,080 miles over the water 
from Bird Key. Three of the five birds liber- 
ated returned to their nests. The other two 
failed to return and were probably injured or 
weakened by being penned and transported in 
a coop. 

Professor Watson then sent a number of 
sooty and noddy terns, the plumage of which 
he had colored, across the Gulf of Mexico by 
steamer to Galveston, a distance of 870 miles 
from Bird Key. Six days later the first of 
these birds came back to Bird Key, and others 
returned during the next few days. 

It is quite impossible that these birds could 
have known the direction in which they were 
being sent, as they were confined in a coop 
in the vessel. There was no land which would 
aid them in making their return journey, and 
they could not have observed the water over 
which they were being transported. There is 
no doubt that these birds returned to their 
home site through the ability given them by 
their sense of direction. 

From our knowledge of the twice-a-year 
migration of birds of the northern hemisphere 
—first, from the locality in which they first 
saw light of day to the locality in which they 
spend the winter, and second, from their win- 
ter home back to the locality of their birth— 
it is quite evident that there is an equal at- 
traction in both directions, for both journeys 
are made with the same punctuality and de- 
termination. These migrations at first were 
probably very short, made necessary by cli- 
matic variations and changing of food supply. 
As physical and food conditions became more 
varied due to climatic changes, the distances 
to be traveled in order to meet their desired 
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living conditions became more protracted, un- 
til great distances are now covered between 
the nesting and wintering grounds of species 
whose nesting and wintering homes were at 
first near together. During the millions of 
years in which climatic changes have made 
longer and longer migrations necessary, birds 
have developed a sense of direction that has 
enabled them to travel thousands of miles 
over land or water, and return to the original 
starting point at will. This fact is proven 
by the birds themselves as recorded by man 
since the dawn of history. 

Birds that nest in the north, and spend 
their winters in the deep south, are undoubt- 
edly urged by their instinct of reproduction 
to start on their northern migration in order 
to build their nests and rear their young in 
the locality in which they were reared. The 
memory of a pleasant winter climate and 
abundant food supply probably is the factor 
that starts them south again. The sense of 
reproduction is the instinct that starts the 
bird on its journey to its breeding grounds. 
The homing instinct is the factor that starts 
them south again. The sense of direction is 
what causes the bird to complete its journey 
to its home, and without it they could never 
carry through whether headed north or south. 

Birds are so constituted by nature, that the 
reproduction instinct comes to them in the 
spring, and in the spring only. They could 
just as easily rear a brood in their winter 
home, for the temperature and terrain and 
food are practically the same as that prevail- 
ing in their summer home, but nature does 
not call for the expenditure of the strength 
and the energy necessary to rear two broods 
in a single year. They, therefore, use the long 
period between the end of the nesting season 
in summer and the beginning of the next 
spring to gather strength and energy with 
which to bring forth the new brood. 

Having been aware for many years through 
close observation of migratory birds, that there 
was a strong tendency for birds, especially 
wild fowl, to return each year, not only to 
the place in which they were reared, but each 
fall to their winter home; and, knowing that 
the wild fowl from their breeding grounds in 
the northern United States and in British and 
Arctic America used three main migratory 
routes—the central being known as the Missis- 
sippi Valley, the western being along the 
Pacific Coast, and the eastern along the At- 
lantic Coast—I determined to send from 
Louisiana, which is in the southern central 
edge of the Mississippi Valley route, wild 
fowl, by express, that had been caught on 
the Gulf shores and properly banded, to the 
Pacific Coast and to the Atlantic Coast. My 
object was to determine whether or not they 
would return to their winter home on their 
subsequent southern migration. 

My first experiment was begun on Febru- 
ary 12, 1918. Having made arrangements with 
Dr. Arthur A. Allen, Biologist of Cornell Uni- 
versity, to release the birds on arrival, the 
shipment was made and consisted of mallards, 
green-winged teal, scaup and coots. There 
were eighty birds in this first shipment. 

Dr. Allen liberated these birds on Cayauga 
ake, in New York, promptly upon their ar- 
rival. Within the next few years twenty-six 
of these birds were retaken and their bands 
returned by those who killed them to the 
American Bird Banding Society, who had 
supplied the bands. Ail but one were retaken 
in the Mississippi Valley migration route. A 
number of the returns were retrapped at Avery 
Island, in Louisiana, once or twice before be- 
ing shot in some other location. The latest 
birds recovered were: a mallard, shot at 
Lake Thompson, Soutin Dakota, in 1924, and 
a green-winged teal killed at Caddo Lake, 

exas, also in 1924. Ninety-six per cent of 
the returns from these banded birds were 
from the Mississippi Valley flyway. 
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After the United States Bureau of Biologi- 
cal Survey took over the American Bird Band- 
ing Society in 1920, I made arrangements 
with the Survey to furnish the bands and have 
their game protectors liberate wild fowl that 
I would ship to them from Avery Island. The 
stations chosen for liberating these birds were 
at Berkeley, California, Moiese, Montana, Volt- 
age, Oregon, Washington, D. C., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 

I have shipped many hundreds of ducks 
from Avery Island by express to these different 
stations for liberation, timing the shipments 
to arrive just before spring migration would 
start in the different localities, taking care to 
select varieties of wild fowl that were normal- 
ly plentiful at the localities designated, so 
that the birds shipped from Avery Island 
would at once on liberation mingle with birds 
of their own variety and species. 

A great many returns have been recorded, 
and of these eighty-six per cent have been 
returns from the Mississippi migration route. 

This series of shipments has been made 
in ordinary slatted coops by express. There 
was no possible chance for these birds to 
observe the terrain over which the trains trav- 
eled; therefore, they could not have received 
any “cues” during their journey by train from 
Avery Island, which would assist them in re- 
turning to the Island or their original migra- 
tion route. Some of these birds have been 
retrapped as many as five different seasons at 
my Avery Island banding station, and many 
of them have been shot in southern Louisiana. 

This is conclusive evidence that wild fowl, 
at least, have not only a strong tendency to 
return to their original migration route if 
forcibly removed from it, but have a strong 
tendency to return to the same spot from 
which they have been forcibly sent. 

In 1918 I sent for liberation a number of 
mallard ducks to Ogden Armour’s place on 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. The ducks from 
one of these shipments were liberated on the 
sixth day of December. The birds, when re- 
leased, bore the bands of the American Bird 
Banding Society, and Mr. Armour’s private 
bands. My trap man, in taking ducks from 
my banding trap on the morning of December 
7, reported finding one of the ducks that had 
been banded and shipped to Mr. Armour 
several days before. This bird had made the 
trip from Lake Geneva to Avery Island in 
twenty-four hours. 

Several years ago the Department of Con- 
servation of the State of Louisiana requested 
me to send to Audubon Park, in New Or- 
leans, for liberation on one of their lakes, a 
mallard hen with a brood of young. New 
Orleans is 126 miles east of Avery Island. 
Shortly after getting this request, a mal- 
lard hen hatched a brood of eight young. 
The mother and young were put in a box and 
sent by express to Audubon Park for libera- 
tion. About ten days later, I had a letter 
from the Park Superintendent saying that rats 
had killed all but one of the young ducks, 
and asking me to send another brood. The 
next day he telephoned me that the rats must 
have gotten the other young and the mother 
as well, as both had disappeared. As soon 
as I received the telephone message I went 
to the Game Farm and asked Nathan Fore- 
man, in charge, if he had another mallard hen 
with young, telling him that the rats had 
destroyed not only the brood, but the mother 
duck, which we had previously sent down. 
His reply was that the mother duck had 
came back to the Game Farm that morning. 

The birds possess senses other than sight, 
smell, hearing, taste, and touch—there is no 
doubt. They must possess sensory nerves of 
which man knows nothing, giving to them 
sense perception not understood by man. 
These enable them to communicate with each 
other through great distances, and to unerr- 
ingly travel the—for them—uncharted seas. 
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forms of treatment. 

While the work of determining the best 
methods of the retardation of water and re- 
forestation was being tried out, vitally impor- 
tant studies as to the location, areas, condi- 
tions and contents of the forests of the 
whole Tennessee Valley were begun, as it is 
just as important to protect and develop the 
forests which already exist as to plant new 
ones, as far as water-control is concerned. 
Trained foresters, therefore, have been carry- 
ing on field investigations of a highly tech- 
nical nature, tied in with social and eco- 
nomic features such as the present and prob- 
able future number of people living in and 
depending upon the forests for livelihood; 
the present and potential resources of wood 
available to industries, and the suitability of 
the forests for permanent forest management. 

However, the relationship between forest 
vegetation and control over the run-off of 
water must go further than soil erosion pre- 
vention work, reforestation and forest man- 
agement planning. There is great need for 
a thoroughgoing demonstration of how forest 
lands should be handled under good forest 
management. With fifty-two per cent of the 
land surface of the Valley in forest, it is 
eminently worthwhile to show exactly how 
trained foresters handle forests, protect them 
from fire and how soil erosion prevention 
and the creation and maintenance of a forest 
cover fits into the program. With this ir 
mind, the lands bought by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority around Norris Lake for 
protective and other purposes and for con- 
trol over the shoreline, have been allocated 


to the T.V.A. foresters to administer. 

The creation of the Norris Lake Forest 
provides the foresters with an opportunity 
to lay out fully and put into practice the 
proper treatment of land with full author- 
ity as to the work. As a demonstration 
area, and as a base for continuous investiga- 
tion, the Norris Lake Forest of 117,000 acres 
is rapidly taking form. It is already a very 
important source of information from which 
Congress will be able to formulate further 
plans for the development of forestry knowl- 
edge as it relates to control over the runoff 
of water and soil erosion prevention. 

The foresters of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority are learning more and more about 
those phases of forestry dealing with control 
over the flow of water. They are extremely 


interested in cooperating in research with 
agriculturists, engineers and foresters, in 
scientifically attacking run-off and_ silting 


problems on complete watersheds and in re- 
lation to specific dams in the Valley. A 
second, practical foundation has already been 
laid on the rule-of-thumb basis. The more 
scientific and cetailed studies can now begin. 

For the first time in history, a great na- 
tion has set aside an extensive watershed for 
the purpose of learning how to control the 
run-off of water. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority is undertaking this work in a thor- 
oughgoing manner by means of a_ united 
front of technicians. The foresters of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority are the shock- 
troops preparing to meet the enemy of un- 
controlled waterflow, where the precipitation 
first touches the ground. 
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between the two deserts. 

In the northern portion of the new govern- 
ment reserve, between Monongo Valley and 
Twenty-nine Palms, there is wide growth of 
that strange tree for which the Monument is 
named, and in one spot there is a very exten- 
sive group of several hundred acres. 

This Joshua tree is a plant which arouses 
diverse responses in different natures. There 
are those who see in its wierdly spreading, 
grotesque branches and astonishing angles, 
symbols of strength and hope—they even see 
in it often the cross which is the mark of 
Christianity. So it impressed the Mormons 
who gave it the name of Joshua; a leader of 
a desert people, pointing the way to a new 
Promised Land, as a little band from Salt Lake 
penetrated these deserts on the way to Cali- 
fornia, in 1850. To others the Joshua tree is 
an ugly, menacing object, “more like some 
conception of Poe’s or Dore’s than any work 
of a wholesome Mother Nature.” 

From this it may be concluded, rightly, that 
the Joshua is a tree of personality, no soft 
thing to be ignored, but a sentinel of the 
desert which will bring some sort of emotion 
to every beholder. 

And a persistent thing, both in memory 
and in history. That the Joshua is the oldest 
living plant of the desert is the almost uni- 
versal conclusion of all botanists, though they 
disagree by as wide a margin as three thou- 
sand years in fixing its probable age. The 
general opinion appears to be that while it 
cannot reach the longevity of the Sequoia, it 
is among the oldest of plant life known to 
mankind. 

Yucca brevifolia is the botanic name of the 
Joshua tree and it is of the lily family, with 


very slow growth. This tree yucca reaches up 
to twenty-five or thirty feet in height, with 
strong, stiff arms and tufts of blade-like leaves 
at the end of the branches. It blooms in early 
spring with a whitish, bell shaped flower in 
large clusters, followed by a short thick pod 
which remains closed when dry and which 
contains a black seed that primitive Indians 
used to grind for meal. 

Twenty-Nine Palms, the desert hamlet at 
one corner of the Joshua Tree Forest, lives 
up to its name in having one of the most 
picturesque of all the groups of fan-palms, 
Washingtonia filamentosa, for which the 
Colorado Desert is famous. This palm is also 
occasionally found elsewhere within the new 
National Monument, but never in dry soil. 
It grows up to seventy feet in height, with 
fronds of light green, and stringy filaments. 
It blooms in early summer, a small creamy 
flower in long, drooping clusters and the fruit 
is a small hard berry, black and sweet when 
ripe but not to be confused with the fine 
dates which are grown in nearby Coachella 
Valley, where the best of imported date palms 
have created a new American industry. 

Next to the Joshua and the palm, by all 
odds the most appealing tree of this new des- 
ert reservation is the California juniper. From 
Inspiration Point, in the San Bernardino 
Mountains, the junipers are particularly im- 
pressive. It may be recalled that Pliny de- 
clared that the serpents shun this tree and 
man may therefore sleep safely in its shade. 
Many a “desert rat” who never heard of the 
ancient and too-often-incorrect naturalist, be- 
lieves the same thing. ; 

The beautiful smoke tree also is found in 
many a Colorado Desert wash. The smoke 
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tree, or Indigo bush. formerly was scientifi- 
cally called Dalea spinosa, but botanists appear 
to have had a hard time making up their 
minds, as it is now classed as Parosela spinosa. 
It is a practically leafless bush that grows as 
high as fifteen feet; a mass of whitish, spiny 
twigs with never a sign of a leaf. From a short 
distance away the smoke tree looks like the 
smoke of a lazy fire. In early summer it bears 
small, dark blue flowers much like pea-blossoms. 

Cacti, of course, abound all over the Joshua 
Tree National Monument. Perhaps the chollo 
or deer-horn cactus is the most striking, a 
branching cactus that is seen everywhere. The 
most romantic is the nigger-head or barrel 
cactus, a cylindrical, ribbed growth which wil! 
give water to wan- 
dering man if he cuts 
off the top and pounds 
up the pulp inside. 
The most sought is 
the fish-hook cactus 
(Mammillaria_ tetran- 
cistra), a tiny thing 
about two inches high 
and approximately the 
same diameter, which 
has a sharply hooked 
black spine in the 
center of each tuft. 

Often mistaken for 
a cactus but actually 
of a different family 
(Fouquieria s plen- 
dens), is the ocotillo 
or “candle-wood.” It 
is a sheaf of thin, 
whip-like canes from six to twenty feet high, 
spreading out from a main stump. As each 
cane is protected by thorns, the idea of call- 
ing it a cactus is not far-fetched. It is 
gaunt and seemingly lifeless for ten months 
of the vear, but the coming of rain works a 
transformation. Its long stocks become green 
with suddenly appearing small leaves of vivid 
hue, soon a flower-spike appears at the end 
of each cane and becomes a flaming tongue 
nearly a foot long, of scores of tubular scarlet 
and yellow blossoms. Caught in bloom it is 
one of the most colorful of desert spectacles; 
at any time its bare limbs waving in a breeze 
are striking in more than one sense. 

These are but a few of the specimens of 
desert vegetation which the Joshua Tree Na- 
tional Monument is designed to protect in 
their native state. Others include desert tea. 
desert lily, mistletoe; galleta desert, spear and 
desert dropseed grasses; desert trumpet and 
desert buckwheat; sand verbena; four o’clock: 
California poppy: peppergrass, tansy Mustard 
and spectacle-pod: bladder-pod: mesquite. 


THE MAPLE 


The Maple tossed her auburn head ) 
And breathed a gentle sigh . = 
“T’e wearied of this habit brown 
Come, winds, and bid it fly. 
This winter’s circle I shall clown the 
In ermine masquerade, 

The while I wear within my heart, 
A gown of tender jade.” 


—Catherine L. Barker 


screwbean. senna, palo verde (sometimes a 
sizable tree), ironwood, lotus. creosote bush, 
turpentine broom, spurge; desert hollyhock 
and desert fivespot; sandpaper plant and 
stickleaf; desert primrose and evening prim- 
rose; milkweed; gilia phlox; desert lavender; 
thorn apple; monkey flower; desert willow; 
plantain; desert star, aster, desert sunflower, 
coreopsis; spanish needle; pincushion flower; 
and desert dandelion. 

This is the second desert National Monu- 
ment which Mrs. Sherman Hoyt has been 
instrumental in securing. Upon President 
Hoover she urged and secured the proclama- 


tion which created Death Valley National 
Monument, also of approximately 800,000 
acres. Though there may be more _ public 


curiosity as to that 
one, due to the fact 
of its being the scene 
of a famous tragedy 
of pioneer days and 
being below 
sea-level, the newest 
monument is of far 
more importance to 
desert lovers. 
The exhibit from 
Colorado Desert 
which Mrs. Hoyt sent 
to London in 1929 
caused one of the 
greatest botanical ex- 
citements ever known 
in England. In the 
foreground of the 
display were mounted 
specimens of several 
desert animals and the London Times ran a 
leader in which it declared that “Two coyotes 
have captured England.” Mrs. Hoyt gave a 
glass house to protect the living plant exhibit 
and it is still, seven years later, one of the 
most popular attractions in Kew Gardens. 
To further her plans for desert conservation, 
this Pasadena woman organized the Interna- 
tional Desert League about five years ago. She 
made it truly international by enlisting the 
enthusiastic support of the Mexican Govern- 
ment on a visit there in 1931. At that time 
Mrs. Hoyt had conferred upon her an honor 
never before given a woman; she was made a 
Professor Extraordinary of Botany, with all 
the privileges of a doctorate degree, by the 
National University of Mexico which is, by 
the way, the oldest institution of higher learn- 
ing on this continent. Incidentally, it might 
be mentioned that this conservationist is also 
the only woman honorary member of the 
Royal Horticultural Society of Great Britain 
and likewise the only woman honorary mem- 
ber of the Horticultural Society of Germany. 
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geology and archaeology. as they erected and 
installed the park museum designed similarly 
to initiate park visitors into the secrets of this 
plan. Many communities selected landmarks 
and sites associated with their history for in- 
corporation into county or metropolitan parks. 
Prehistoric relics were similarly made park 
nucleii in other sections. 

All these diverse types of 
recreation in its true sense—recreation of 
man’s three-fold nature. For who shall attempt 
to draw the line between enjoyment and edu- 
cation as recreational assets? It is but a step 
from the awed interest evoked by visits to the 
homes of heroes, and the inspiration derived 
from pilgrimages to shrines that perpetuate 
great moments in our national history to the 
desire to be better informed as to their mean- 
ing—and perhaps more worthy of the sacrifices 
and victories they memoralize. Every new 
vista of nature, whether perceived in a field 


park furnish 


trip, in a wayside museum, in a_ prehistoric 
ruin, or in geological phenomena broadens 
the mental horizon and gives new meaning to 
the universe. Hours spent in so-called idle- 
ness, watching the little creatures of the wild- 
wood not only relax tense nerves, but tremend- 
ously enlarge cosmic perspective. Even the 
superficial observer gains some inkling of what 
is meant by biotic balance after a week-end 
spent in nature’s sanctuary. 

The enchantment that resides in a campfire 
cannot be matched anywhere else in human 
experience. Friendships and memories are 
born of its glow and fragrance that endure 
through life’s span. For young people to be 
deprived of such enriching experiences is little 
short of a calamity. 

True recreation in such guises as these await 
the American people in 1,142 State Parks, 
thanks to the program financed by the Emer- 
gency Conservation Work since the establish- 
ment of the C.C.C. Because of the existence 
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Our Natural Resources 
And Their Conservation 


By A. E. PARKINS, Editor-in-Chief, 
J. R. WHITAKER, Associate Editor, 


and 20 other contributors. 


Up until a few years ago there had been 
little thought of a planned preservation 
and restoration of our natural resources. 
And yet today conservation is a field of 
endeavor of vast national import. It has 
become a recognized fact that the occupa 
tion of this continent has been accom- 
panied by an unprecedented destruction of 
the natural landscape, and present-day 
trends in governmental activity show an 
increasing awareness of the role of con- 
servation in the welfare of the nation 
This new book, covering all phases of 
conservation, is the work of twenty-two 
specialists in the fields of geography, 
geology, economics, chemistry and zoology. 
It surveys the field of conservational 
theory and practice from a geographic 
viewpoint, with particular attention given 
throughout to the extent and distribution 
of our natural resources, and to their serv 
ice in regional and national development. 
This is a book for everyone interested in 
preventing waste or destruction of the 
natural resources of our country. 
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Just slip the No. 8 Forester 
around this two-inch trunk and 
cut—quickly, easily, close to 
ground, and leave a flat top 
stump. The greatest tool ever 
invented for brush cutting, tim- 
ber clearing, roadside clearing, 
etc. Actually cuts 2” standing 
green wood—on the tree or on 
the ground. 34 inches long, 
gives good reach. Has patented 
slide shift power slot giving 
amazing multiplication of cutting 
pressure. Smaller sizes for prun- 
ing, cut clean and do not crush 
or strip bark, a feature that can 
only be had with tools having 
two sharp blades. Tempered steel 
jaws stay sharp 
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of these areas and the recreation facilities 
they provide uncounted hosts of nature-hungry 
mortals may now, within a few hours after 
closing the doors of office or kitchen, step 
into the world of the out-of-doors awaiting 
them in nearby state, county, or metropolitan 
park, or recreational demonstration project. 
Hiking and camping, too long regarded as 
beyond the reach of the person of average 
means, today are within the realm of possi- 
bility even for those physically below par. For 
trails give access to steep cliffs which once 
only the trained athlete could safely scale; 
nearby marvels comparatively unknown be- 
cause lost in tangled thickets and treacherous 
swamplands, have been made accessible. Yet 
these trails are so artfully landscaped that the 
hidden loveliness which they traverse has not 
been cheapened by opening a way to them. 
“Who cares whither a footpath leads?” 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson once asked. 
“The charm is in the footpath itself; the 
promise of something the highroad cannot 


give.” Could the New England historian re. 
turn to earth today he would be amazed to 
learn that the footpath has become so well 
established in the lives of the American peo- 
ple that it constitutes one of the main features 
of every park. If all the footpaths and bridle 
trails built by the C.C.C. were joined together, 
end to end, they would reach from San Fran. 
cisco to New York. 

Along these winding trails the people of the 
United States are finding their way back to 
nature and her great reservoirs of peace. To 
be with nature is to desire to understand her 
better and with such understanding comes 
dawning reverence for her laws and the re- 
solve not to do them violence. No more potent 
influence for the cause of conservation can be 
generated than that which springs up spon- 
taneously in the heart of every mortal who has 
opportunity to renew his contact with “the 
smell of the woods, * * * the wind in the 
trees, and to lift up his eyes to Mother Na- 
ture.” 


A NORTH AMERICAN MARCO POLO 
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of scented wood that would appeal to the 
Oriental market, a wood that was valuable for 
dye, or incense, or carving, or manufacture, 
or all of them, either in Eastern or Mediter- 
ranean marts, it is not to be expected that 
they would hasten to make its existence 
known. 

What, then, of the stinking yellow wood? 

Technicians of the United States Forest 
Service believe that of all Pacific coast woods 
some one of four is most likely to answer the 
description. They are: “stinking cedar,” of 
which there are several kinds; incense cedar; 
Alaska or yellow cedar; and Port Orford 
cedar. Though none of these is listed today 
as a valuable dye-wood, it is a known fact that 
Indians used cedar woods for dyeing and it is 
probable that color extracted either from the 

or from the bark of these trees could 
be used as a dye. 

A certain objection—botanical range—ob- 
tains against nearly all of these trees as one 
attempts to fit them into Moncacht-apé’s pic- 
ture. But botanical range, as set down today, 
does not apply in all cases to contemporary 
distribution of trees, nor can it be applied ex- 
cept within the range of likelihood to a time 
as early as the travels of Moncacht-apé. 

The wood of the various stinking cedars is 
of a clear lemon yellow. Green parts, when 


bruised, give off a “pungently aromatic or ill- 
smelling (fetid) odor,” according to Sargent. 
Incense cedar has a markedly aromatic odor. 
Its wood is of a pale or dull yellowish brown 
tinged somewhat with red. Its range is 
through California and southern Oregon, but 
not quite so far north as the Columbia river. 
The wood of Alaska or yellow cedar is of a 
bright clear yellow, and has an agreeable 
resinous odor. Its range touches the inland 
Columbia river country, and it grows along the 
coast proper of southern Alaska and British 
Columbia. Even today there is a small trade 
in Alaska cedar logs shipped entire to Japan. 
Port Orford cedar has a light yellow to pale 
brown wood, with a spicy odor and taste. 
This tree is made conspicuous by feathery 
weeping branchlets of a deep yellow-green. 
Its range today is rather strictly limited to 
northern California and southern Oregon, along 
the coast. It, too, is exported to Japan. 
“The stinking yellow wood that dyes a beau- 
tiful yellow” may have been one of these. 
The question yet awaits its fullness of answer- 
ing. Old history recedes into an ageing mist 
of yesterdays. But the tomorrows, marching 
ahead into their own mist of time unborn, 
pierce the veil in both directions. A day may 
come when a learner of things both old and 
new will join them together and give a name 
to Moncacht-apé’s “stinking yellow wood.” 
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natural sanctuaries; and I wish I had even 
a depression dollar for every flock of these 
splendid birds that I have seen flying to 
roost. In taking the trees they make little 
noise until their wings strike the limbs and 
branches. That sound, once identified, can 
always be recognized again. On a still eve- 
ning it can be heard a quarter of a mile 
away. Contrary to general opinion, wild 
turkeys rarely roost high; and they prefer 
evergreens to bare trees, for obvious reasons. 
Many a time, in starlight or moonlight, I 
have walked under a whole flock roosted in 
young pines, not over thirty feet high. When 
a wild turkey roosts in a bare tree, he 
cannily selects one that has in it old squir- 
rel nests, bunches of moss, clumps of mis- 
tletoe. He knows the worth of camouflage. 

When flushed from the roost at twilight 
or at night, turkeys invariably alight in 
other trees, usually absurdly nearby; when 
flushed in the morning, they nearly always 
alight on the ground. In a lifetime of study- 
ing them, I never knew one to alight on 


the ground at night. They have too whole- 
some a respect for foxes and wildcats. 
While these great birds attain a size al- 
most mature when they are a year old, it is 
a little known fact that they do not breed 
until they are two years old; and it is only 
after that age that they develop their full 
beauty and grace. There may be excep- 
tions, but this is the general rule. 
Walking one April day out of my planta- 
tion gateway, I turned to the left, around 
the aromatic borders of Spencer’s Pond, 
where the sweet bays and gallberries shim- 
mered in the sunlight. Festooning the bushes 
and covering the prone and unlovely help- 
lessness of fallen trees, and climbing high 
on the dark boles of the yellow pines an 
the tawny shafts of the cypresses, the jas- 
mine and the Cherokee rose made the wood- 
land bright with their beauty. Over the 
forest rested the mute rapture of deep- 
hearted peace. When I came to what we 
call Dogwood Hill, a name given long be- 
fore the Revolution, I heard, and then saw, 
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about a hundred yards from me, a wild 
turkey hen take wing, and fly far off through 
the glimmering forest. As one of these birds 
always prefers running to flying as a meth- 
od of escape, and as I could not imagine 
that anything had suddenly so frightened 
it as to make it take the air, I believed that 
I had come upon its nest. The wild turkey 
hen nearly always flies from and to its nest. 
This maneuver is, of course, designed to 
prevent intruders from following her, or fol- 
lowing her trail to her precious eggs. To 
me it is a very impressive thing to see one 
of these wary mothers, unaware that any 
one is watching her, thus with sensitive 
precision and dutifulness perform her loving 
and sagacious ritual. It is almost like a 
form of worship. The gobbler in the mating 
season becomes more beautiful, less wary, 
more combative; the hen is likewise trans- 
formed, but in a far more subtle and pro- 
found manner. On her rests the continu- 
ance of the race. The gobbler is contented 
with the triumphs of today, but the hen 
is concerned with the future of her children. 
Ordinarily so wild that she rarely ever per- 
mits a man to see her, when she is on her nest 
Ihave gone up and laid my hand on her back. 
There is something in the power and the cour- 
age of motherhood that is both mysterious and 
invincible. Nature seems to supply a quality 
essential to the continuance of the species. 

I found the nest of the hen that had flown 
away: it was on the 
edge of a bay-branch, 
deeply set in broom- 
sedge, and overarched 
by the tender and fra- 
grant gloom of the 
bay-leaves. There 
were twelve eggs in 
it. I suppose that few 
people have ever seen 
a wild turkey’s nest; 
for it is found in such 
wild country, and the 
mother’s secretiveness 
is such that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to 
discover. I peered at it warily, and then walked 
away, determining not to visit it again for fear 
of frightening the bird away permanently. But 
I made up my mind to try to follow the for- 
tunes of this wildwood family. 

About six weeks later, ranging the same 
woods, I came upon the mother and her 
young. At the time there was a drizzling 
rain; and the mother, under some young 
pines, had fluffed herself out, so that her 
whole brood was under her. I caught sight 
of tiny pearly bills and elfin eyes peeping 
forth from the shelter of her feathers. When 
there is a rain, the wild turkey hen will 
rarely move or let her young move. They 
get drageled easily, and then pine and die. 
Indeed, until they can fly to roost, the mother 
ranges over a very limited area, perhaps not 
more than an acre or two, so that if one 
knows where she has nested, she can asually 
be found in that neighborhood. 

About two weeks later, in the radiant 
dusk of a May twilight, I was passing 
through a dense pine thicket on these tur- 
keys’ range. I heard the little ones calling, 
and the deep reassuring note of the old 
mother. Of all the sounds of nature, the 
piping of the baby wild turkey is to me the 
most appealing. Flute-like, and as delicate 
as if it came out of fairyland, this note 
thrills the heart with its winsome and tender 
wildwood beauty. The song of the veery, 
the bleating of a tiny fawn, the faint nur- 
sery babble of baby wild ducks—these too 
are appealing; but the voice of the elfin 
wild turkey is that of Titania herself. 

_ Stealing along toward this family gather- 
ing, I came at last in sight of the mother 
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Waving farewell 


It’s Fall. 


MATURITY 
By Edith Anisfield Woly 


With carmined fingertips 
Float from the parent maple tree-- 


and her young. She was teaching them how 
to go to roost! I lay down beside a pine; 
and, with the last lights from the iridescent 
sunset softly suffusing the lonely woods, I 
watched this lovely performance. The moth- 
er kept walking round and round, talking 
to her babies, telling them that they were 
big children now, and could sleep ’way up- 
stairs. I saw her studying the various trees 
for a suitable one in which to try the great 
hazard. Finally satisfied, she flew up—to 
the dismay of her brood, every member of 
which redoubled his pipings. “Why, Mother,” 
they seemed to be protesting, “you can’t do 
that! Look where you've left us!” 

The mother flew down, and I could hear 
her giving her babies more specific direc- 
tions and loving admonitions. When she 
flew up again, she alighted on a big limb 
about twelve feet from the ground. Then, 
one after another, the fairies rose, until 
eleven were on the limb with her. Her last 
and least essayed the great adventure, but 
he alighted on top of a bush, about seven 
feet up. Then such motherly cajoling and 
encouragement! At last he, too, joined his 
brothers and sisters; and there they were 
ranged rather teeteringly on either side of 
her. Then followed what has always been 
to me one of the tenderest scenes that 1 
have ever seen in nature. 

The mother gently lifted her wings, and 
spread them out, holding them in that posi- 
tion, with all her 
brood sheltered under 
them. I thought: The 
night comes on apace; 
and in that darkness 
are fatal enemies. 
Here Love holds wide 
her wings; here the 
mother-heart offers it- 
self for a refuge. As 
long as there was 
light, I looked fas- 
cinated upon the pa- 
thos and the beauty 
of that woodland pic- 
ture. It was a magic 
casement, framing a vision of real yet idyllic 
mother love. 

When I was a boy on the plantation, a 
little wild turkey strayed in from the woods, 
and was adopted by a hen of our tame 
flock. He grew to be a magnificent gobbler, 
and for many years was the patriarch of 
the turkey family. The half-wild birds that 
were bred from him were neither wild nor 
tame; they were very beautiful and hardy. 
They would never come very close to the 
house; and they always roosted in a huge 
elm standing on the edge of a little rice- 
field. At twilight they used to line up in 
the road at some distance in front of the 
house and fly to roost in the great tree. I 
remember seeing as many as sixty going up 
one after the other. 

Most birds’ legs are so constructed that 
when the knee bends, the toes automatically 
close. Because of this, turkeys will sleep 
out the wildest gale. I have seen them 
rocked perilously. One night, though there 
was a clear full moon, we had a visit from 
the tail of a West Indian cyclone. I was up 
all night, caring for the stock and attending 
to the other duties incident to such a time. 
I had the turkeys in mind; and while watch- 
ing them, the old tree, weakened by a hollow 
at the bottom, began to sag and to crack. 
In a few moments it gave way with a noise 
like thunder. My eyes were on the great 
birds roosted in its branches; and I saw 
them ride the mighty tree to the ground. 
Even in that wild rush to the ground, not 
one of them stepped off or flew. They came 
down with the tree. And next morning we 
found not a single bird injured or missing. 
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Photographic illustrations and 
maps enable one to identify the 
trees east of the Rocky Mountains 
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season. 
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HORSES AND CATTLE FOR SALE—1,500 cattle 
to pick from. Cows, calves, yearling and two-year 
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Write or wire A. L. Newhart, Fairfield, Iowa. 
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8 BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF TREES. 


Prize winning 
pictures of spe- 
cially beautiful 
trees of che 
north, south, 
east and west, 
photographed by 
well known ar- 
tist - photogra- 
phers and repro- 
duced on heavy, 
dull finish pa- 
per. Each print, 
size 9” by 12”. Ideal for framing. Set of 
8 sent in library portfolio. Price $1.00. 





RANGERS OF THE 
SHIELD, Forest Ranger 
Stories, Edited by Ovid 
Butler. Thrilling adventure 
stories of forest fires, excit- 
ing man hunts, timber dis- 
putes, encounters with wild 
animals and other experiences. 
270 pages. Price $1.50. 


FOREST FIRE AND 
OTHER VERSE, Collect- 
ed and Edited by John D. 
Guthrie. For those who love 
the out-of-doors, this collec- 
tion of verse and songs 
brings the feeling of melody 
and rhythm, pathos and hu- 
mor of life in the open. More than 300 well 
known ballads and many new poems—a 
thoroughly enjoyable book. 321 pages. 
Price $1.50. 








Binder for American Forests Magazine. 
Made of brown fabrikoid with bronze colored 
decoration. Holds 12 issues. Price $2.50. 
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Tree Sticks—for measuring board feet in 
trees and forests. Set of 2, with instruc- 
tions and carrying case. Price $1.00. 

















Playing Cards, with the seal of The 
A. F. A. Price $1.00 per set of two packs. 


Membership Emblem of 
The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. Octagon, 14 karat 
gold, with green enamel. Pin 
or lapel button. Price $2.00. 








GUIDE TO THE A.F.A. TRADING POST 


CONSERVATION. A readers’ digest of 
important articles on conservation, selected 
from current magazines, books and news- 
papers. Briefly 
condensed and 
published every 
other month by 
the A. F. A. 
Saves buying a 
great many 
periodicals every 
month, and saves 
the time re- 
quired to read 
them. Keeps you 
abreast of the latest plans, ideas and de- 
velopments throughout the entire field of 
conservation. Subscription, per year, 50c. 





YOUTH REBUILDS, 
Stories from the C.C.C., 
Edited by Ovid Butler. A 
book of vivid personal ex- 
periences by members of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 
189 pages. Price $1.50. 


TREES OF WASHING. 

A TON, THE MAN—THE 
Z| CITY, by Erle Kauffman. 
An intimate glimpse into the 

i First President’s life with 
7 trees—records that he wrote 


in his diary concerning his 

love for them. Tells also of 
the famous trees associated with him, par- 
ticularly the trees of Washington, D. C. 90 
pages; 17 illustrations. Price $1. 
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Bound.) Edited 
by Ovid Butler. 


HIS volume presents a clear picture of 

America’s organic natural resources, the 
part they have played in the development 
of the nation, the manner and consequences 
of their use, and the spread of the conserva- 
tion movement from its beginning in the 
United States down to the present time. 
“More than a picture of Conservation. This 
volume has the foundation of a sweeping 
outline of history,” says the Philadelphia 
Daily News. 144 pages, 216 illustrations. 
Price $2.50. 
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HOW THE A.F.A. SERVES 


JA: S a member of The American Forestry Association, 
you are privileged to make full use of the Association’s 
services. You will find that the services outlined below 
will save you time and money, give you helpful informa- 
tion, and more than repay you the cost of membership. 


1. AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE—senr to you every month, 


this unique periodical is your guide to greater use and enjoyment of 
outdoor America. By story and picture, it provides you with informa- 
tion that is highly authoritative and constructively entertaining—a maga- 
zine worth keeping permanently in the library for every member of the 
family to broaden his knowledge of outdoor America. 





2. DISCOUNT ON BOOKS—you may purchase the books of nearly every 





publisher—not just books on forestry, but on all subjects—through the 
Association at a discount. We also recommend books on specific sub- 
° jects upon request. The savings from this service alone will repay the 
he cost of membership. 

















3. FRBE SERVICE OF THE ASSOCIATION’S FORESTER— 


Answers to your questions relating to trees and forests; what tree or shrub 
to plant, how to fertilize, how to prune; how to beautify your home 
grounds; how to treat and preserve wood; how to prevent decay and dam- 
age from insects, and similar questions will be answered free of charge 
through the office of the Association’s Forester. 





4. WASHINGTON INFORMATION AND RESEARCH 


SERVICE— free—to help you find the information you need re- 

lating to legislative and governmental activities, including thoroughly 
= helpful reports for everyone interested in conservation. Also, “Forestry 
. “ in Congress” reported monthly in AMERICAN Forests Magazine. 

5. FREE TRAVEL AND RECREATION INFORMATION— 
to save you time, effort and money. Information on fishing and hunt- 
ing; forest resorts and dude ranches. Aid in finding real values in 
sporting goods and travel equipment. Whatever your questions regard- 


| ia ing travel and sporting equipment, we shall be glad to help you in 


—_ every way we can. 


6. PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE AND COMPETITIONS— 


A special service to guide you to better outdoor photographs. Cash prizes 
and other awards are given to those whose work is outstanding in the 
Association’s yearly competitions. This service, without cost to you, 
also provides for the sale and exchange of photographs. 





7. TRIPS INTO THE FOREST WILDERNESS OF AMERICA 

—Members are eligible to ride into the nation’s remaining wilderness 

Vat areas with the Association’s “Trail Riders of the Wilderness” on an 
4 


actual cost basis. Several trips every summer, perfectly organized and 


equipped, and accompanied by U. S. Forest Rangers. Trips you will 
- long remember for their healthful enjoyment and diversion. 





THESE services are for our members—to use as often as 
they wish. Please address all communications, including ap- 
plications for membership, to the Association’s headquarters 
in Washington. All inquiries receive prompt replies. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Helps to Bring These 
BENEFITS 
Adequate Forest Fire Protection by 
federal, state and other agencies. 


Reforestation of Denuded Lands 
valuable for timber, wildlife, protec- 
tion of streams. 


Protection of Fish and Game and 
other wildlife under sound game laws. 


Prevention of Soil Erosion 


Preservation of Wilderness for 
Recreation 


Establishment of State and National 
Forests and Parks 


Development of Forestry Practices 
by the forest industries. 


Education of the Public, especially 
children in respect to conservation of 
America’s natural resources. 

Forest Recreation as a growing need 
for the development of the nation. 





APPLICATION for MEMBERSHIP 
To: The American Forestry Assn., 
919 17th St., Washington, D. C. 

I enclose $ for the class ef 

membership checked below. 
( Subscribing, per year $4 
O) Contributing, per year. 10 
(J Forester Fund, per year 10 
(1) Sustaining, per year —_§—Ss-« 25 
0 Life, no further dues 100 
Name 


Street 
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ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 
(Wildwood Majesty) 
paints in this story a 
prose picture, impres- 
sive and startling in 
its realism, of a mon- 
arch of the woods—the 
wild turkey of the 
South, as he appears 
in his native haunts. 
Imbued with the au- 
thor’s love of nature 
and his intimate knowl- 
edge of the creatures 
of the wild, this story 
fully justifies the com- 
ment of the late Dr. Henry Van Dyke, when 
he said: “No man living writes about nature 
with fuller knowledge or finer feeling than 
Archibald Rutledge.” 

A native of South Carolina, Mr. Rutledge 
was born at McClellansville, in 1883, and his 
education was completed at Union College, 
where he was graduated in 1904. Since that 
year he has headed the English Department 
at Mercersburg. 


Archibald Rutledge 


Stewart H. Horsroox (The Tragedy of 
Bandon) is a writer of Portland, Oregon, 
whose virile work is known from coast to 
coast. An old-timer in the logging game and 
a lover of the forests, he rushed headlong to 
the scene of the tragic holocaust of the little 
seacoast town, and gives us here his own 
vivid story of this latest great fire tragedy. 


Rosert O. Foote (Joshua Tree Forest) is 
a writer and editor of long standing. Though 
born in Iowa, California really claims him, 
since most of his life has been spent there. 
An outdoor enthusiast, he tells the story of the 
unique plant forms found in the Joshua Tree 
Forest—this most recent member of the Na- 
tional Monument family. 


Epwarp C. M. Ricu- 
arpDS_ (Forestry and 
Flood Control in the 
Tennessee Valley) 
writes with authority 
on this subject, for he 
is Forester for the 
Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Mr. Richards 
is a Yale man, with a 
splendid background of 
training and _ experi- 
euce both here and 
abroad. In America he 
has served as a consulting forester through- 
out the eastern and southern states, and with 
the Near East Relief in Persia he made a 
complete study of the destructive effects of 
age-long unrestricted lumbering and grazing. 
Being particularly interested in the social 
aspects of forest activities as affecting the 
lives of people, he has traveled and studied 
these matters in many European countries. 
Since in the Tennessee Valley is going for- 
ward one of the greatest sociological experi- 
ments of this era, not only his scientific train- 
ing but his broad human experience emi- 
nently fit Mr. Richards to direct its basic 
forestry phases. 


E. C. M. Richards 


CATHERINE BarKER (The Maple) and Epitu 
ANISFIELD Wor of Cleveland, Ohio (Ma- 
turity), writers of poetry, offer these delight- 
ful bits of timely verse. 





Conrap L. Wirtu (Parks for the Millions) 
is Assistant Director of the National Park 
Service in charge of planning and _ state 
cooperation. Born in 
Connecticut and a grad- 
uate of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, he 
claims Minnesota as 
his home state. An all- 
round park man, Con- 
rad Wirth was asso- 
ciated, before his ap- 
pointment to the Na- 
tional Park Service, 
with the National Capi- 
tal Park and Planning 
Commission, where his 
work was of an execu- 
tive nature in connection with the acquisition 
of land for the park system of the Nation’s 
Capital. His familiarity with parks—State 
and National—fits him particularly well to 
deal with the general program of the C.C.C. 
and the E.C.W. in the State and National 
Parks and Monuments over which he exer- 
cises supervision, and of which work he tells 
so interestingly in “Parks for the Millions.” 





Conrad Wirth 


Dare McConkey (A 
North American Marco 
Polo) —travel writer, 
columnist, editor, free 
lancer—a_ native of 
West Virginia—his de- 
lightful style is well 
known to readers of 
AMERICAN’ FORESTS. 
Since coming to the 
Capital, he has devoted 
his time exclusively to 
historical research and 
writing and is at pres- 
ent enthusiastically en- 
gaged as Field Organ- 
izer of the Writer’s 
Project of the W.P.A. in the preparation of 
“The Guide Book of America.” 





Darel McConkey 


Epwarp Avery McILuenny (Wildlife Has 
a Sense of Direction) answers this open ques- 
tion emphatically in the 
affirmative and what he 
has to say on any mat- 
ter pertaining to wild- 
fowl will be of the great- 
est interest to all con- 
servationists, for there 
are few men_ better 
versed on the subject. 
A native of Louisiana, 
he was educated at 
Holbrook Military Acad- 
emy and Lehigh Uni- 
versity. A lover and 
student of birds from 
boyhood, he became 
known the world over as a traveler, arctic 
explorer and writer on bird life and game 
animals. 





E. A. McIithenny 


AtetHa M. Bonner (State Trees) of 
Nashville, Tennessee, is a feature and ref- 
erence writer by profession, devoting her time 
to creative work in music, nature and in- 
spirational writing. In this issue she tells our 
boy and girl readers of the officially chosen 
trees of the various states. 











AMERICAN 
CONSERVATION 


IN PICTURE and in STORY 


60th Anniversary Number of 
AMERICAN FORESTS in Book Form 


Compiled and Edited by Ovid Butler, 
Editor of AMERICAN FORESTS 








HIS volume presents a clear and easily understood pic- 

ture of America’s organic natural resources, the part they 
have played in the development of the country, the manner 
and consequences of their use, and the spread of the conser- 
vation movement from its beginning in the United States 
down to the present time. More than 200 pictures and brief 
paragraphs tell the story in a way that makes this unique vol- 
ume one that you will turn to again and again for the knowl- 


edge and inspiration it gives. Price $2.50 


PARTIAL OUTLINE OF 
CHAPTERS (fill in, tear out and mail) 





The Dawn of Conservation—Sanra 


Rosa. The Stir of Forestry. The For- 
est Reserves. ORDER FORM 


The National Forests — Theodore 


Reasevak. Water and the West. For- To: THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
estry Begins. Developing the Forest . 

ess, Vittes x Stes ov Ue 919 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The Growth of State Forestry — ‘ i 
Tic eguaien, Snes Beans of Por Please send seit copies of AMERICAN CoNSsERVATION, Edited 
est Protection. Reforestation. by Ovid Butler. I enclose _____ ($2.50 per copy postpaid) . 
The National Parks — Wildlife. 

Recreation. The Park Service. Unique RD Sica Dt eae ia iy 

Photographs. ‘ ‘ ere Gas nl Se eee 
Also — Chapters on The State STREET ApprEss Sar a Pee oe ee gee Pe ee ee ee er 
Parks, The Conservation of Wild- 

life and Fish Life, Soil Conserva- SER RBS OO Fade apse: MP ahinicbihlcilinin aieinishots 


tion, the C. C. C., Forest Research 
Today, and others. 

















eA , 7 , 
Cletracs have the power that assures dependable performance on the toughest jobs 
. and ease of operatiom that makes 


a long day seem short. They’re worthy 
y 


Mount Hood, Mount Hood National Forest 
, 


(Courtesy, U. S. Forest Service) fare x" ~ a “sa 


= TO THIS 23,000,000-ACRE NATURE LAND 
IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Seve ral thou and Cletrac are 


ca as dc RE Me Mila Ala de, In the Cascade and Olympic Mountains is a 23,000,000-acre paradise 


built in sizes to 


Their power for those who enjoy nature at its best. 


Hotels offer every modern 
to 94 hd. 


convenience; roads afford smooth travel—yet only a few feet from 
almost any highway the hiker finds adventurous trails through virgin 
wilderness. Towering above all is Mt. Hood; nearby are Mt. 
Shuksan, Mt. Washington, Mt. Baker. 

Crawler Tractors 


j | In the rapid completion of roads and trails of Region No. 6 Cletracs 
Built To Endure 


and modern equipment have played an important part. 











